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Especially for Christmas 






‘Enfance du Christ. 





HIS exquisite oratorio is as much 
a revelation to those who do not yet 


appreciate Berlioz as it is a rewarding con- 


firmation to those who do. Its rising pop- 
ularity is a healthy sign for the composer's 
reputation and for audiences’ enjoyment 
alike. into the 
league of his Symphonie fantastique, Harold 
en Italie, and the Requiem among his 


Herewith it moves up 


most-recorded major works. 

This is its fourth appearance on records. 
Of the three previous ones only two sur- 
The 


under Cluytens, 


vive first recording, by Parisian 


forces was released by 
Vox just ten years ago as PL-7126, and 
it is currently being reissued by that com- 
pany as one of its handsomely low-priced 
“Vox Twins”. On the whole, it was a very 
good performance, but its soloists ranged 
from the excellent Narrator of Jean 
Giraudeau to the wobbly and unaccept- 
able Mary of 
chestral work was sometimes rough, and 


harsh 


now, technically inferior. 


Héléne Bouvier, the or- 


its somewhat sound was, then as 
Next came the 
recording under Thomas Scherman, the 
man who was really responsible for the 
1951, and 


for its great resurgence of popularity. This 


revival of this work here in 


BERLIOZ: L’enfance du Christ, Op. 25; 

Elsie Morison, soprano (Mary); Peter 
Pears, tenor (Narrator); Edgar Fleet, 
John Cameron, 
Joseph 


Householder) ; 


tenor (Centurion); 


baritone (Joseph); Rouleau, 


bass (Herod; Ishmaelite 


John Frost, bass (Polydorus); The St. 
Anthony Singers; The Goldsbrough 
Orchestra conducted by Colin Davis. 


London /L’ Oiseau-Lyre Stereo set SOL- 


60032 /3, (four sides), $11.96. 
Munch RCA Victor LM-6053 
Cluytens Vox VUX-2009 
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recording for Columbia (SL-199) has been 
out of the catalogue for several years, 
though it is still offered through the mails 
Book-of-the- 


It offered better vocal work 


from time to time by the 
Month Club. 
than its predecessor: among its soloists 
were two Americans, the satisfactory Mary 
Davenport and the admirable Donald 
Gramm, and two first-class Frenchmen, 
Léopold Simoneau and Martial Singher. 
But the orchestral work was less than 
super-refined and the sound a bit harsh. 
With Munch's album the 
highest standard was reached. One of the 
undisputed Ber- 


lioz, Munch offered a highly polished and 


the release of 
master interpreters of 


thoroughly integrated performance, with 


an obviously first-rate orchestra, crisp 
choral singing, and a formidable array of 
talent; the Mary thus far, 
Florence Kopleff; a pleasing if Italianate 


Valletti; the 
Joseph of Gérard Souzay; 


solo best 


Narrator by Cesare sym- 


pathetic and 
two splendid conceptions by Giorgio Tozzi 
a dramatic and believable Herod and a 
manly Ishmaelite Father. 
Thus each of 
successive improvement over its prede- 


these earlier sets was a 


cessor, and the last of them set up stiff 
competition for any newcomer. It would 
that this 
ticular newcomer continues the sequence 
But this is not 
The first 


be heartening to report par- 
of increasing excellence. 
entirely the case. stereo pres- 
entation of L’enfance is a mixed package, 
not without its disappointments. To 
begin with, this almost entirely British 
cast sounds often ill at ease in its French 

though it must be said that Pears him- 
self has improved his French diction con- 
siderably over his poor linguistic showing 
in his old London recording of Britten's 
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By JOHN W. BARKER 


Les illuminations (CM-5358). With one 
possible exception, none of these soloists is 
a fair match for Munch's. That one is 
Miss Morison, who really doesn’t belong 
here, since Mary is a mezzo part. But she 
handles the tessitura nicely, and the clean- 
er texture of her voice strikes me as a 
safer avoidance of the saccharine quality 
that a thicker and lower voice usually 
produces. Pears performs impressively, 
though convetsely his voice really is too 
thick for this sort of music. The others 
are good but, again, not quite up to the 
Victor competition, 


here are however, undeniable credits. 
The chorus has a warmer and more mel- 
low quality than Munch's, without losing 
clarity; its singing throughout is very 
lovely, and for the final chorus here glows 
as never before. The orchestral playing 
is one of the chief glories here. If not 
of the renown of the Boston group, this 
orchestra is still fully a match for Berlioz’ 
ingeniously ingenuous and_ beautifully 
economical instrumentation. Davis has 
not the consistency and force’ which 
Munch brings to his interpretation—com- 
pare the opening March for a contrast in 
suavity—but his leadership is at least 
clear and unmannered. And, fortunately, 
the deadish sound connected with his pre- 
vious recordings has been happily ban- 
ished. 

Indeed, it is in its sound that this new 
Victor's 
is adequate, but by no means outstanding. 


set has its surest advantage. 


Oiseau-Lyre’s is brilliantly clear and 
precise, as important for Berlioz’ sensitive 
orchestration as the fact that it is also 
stereophonic. And this is outstanding 
stereo, too—widely spaced, accurately 
directional, and in the best traditions of 
London’s great operatic recordings. (Per- 
haps there is such a thing as too much 
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clarity and directionality: somebody in 

the violins has a squeaky chair! But at 

least we are spared the ruthlessly ac- 
curate documentation of every breath 
taken by the flute players as heard in the 

Part III trio on the old Vox recording.) 

There are some flaws in balance. Pears’ 

voice usually dominates excessively the 

parts in which he sings, whereas many of 
the other singers are swamped by the or- 
chestra; this is particularly regrettable in 

Herod's remarkable monologue in Part I, 

a vivid characterization which looks ahead 

prophetically to the famous monologue 

in Act II of “Boris Godunov’. And there 
is also some unfortunate distortion in 
certain loud passages. 

In sum, then, Munch’s is on the whole 

a better performance, but this new one 
has emphatically superior sound. The 
Victor set is therefore preferable from the 
vocal point of view, but to a degree the 
choral parts and without doubt the or- 
chestral elements are far better projected 
in Oiseau-Lyre’s. Stereo will, of course, 
make a difference for some. But unless 
he should re-record it himself before his 
retirement—a perhaps unlikely prospect 

Munch's version is not due for the discard 

bin yet. Any good collection would be 

well graced by either set. 
« 

BRITTEN: A Ceremony of Carols, Op. 28; 
Mark Elder, James Finch (trebles), 
Maria Korchinska (harp), The Choris- 
ters of Canterbury Cathedral conducted 
by Dr. Campbell. VAUGHAN WIL- 
LIAMS: Mass in G minor; Michael 
Wells (soprano), John Whitworth (alto), 
Gerald English (tenor), Maurice Bevan 
(bass) The Choristers of Canterbury 
Cathedral and The Renaissance Singers 
conducted by Dr. Sidney Campbell. 
Recorded at Canterbury. London 
Stereo OS-25271, $5.98 (also mono 5634, 
$4.98). 

8S) THESE performances were issued origi- 

nally on the Argo label (RG-179 or Stereo 

ZRG-5179) and available here by import 

only. The stereo version was reviewed 

at length in the July, 1961, issue. The 
inadvertently anonymous review was by 

J. D., as many readers guessed. -Ed. 
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By JACK DIETHER 


HANDEL: 


Original 


Messiah (Complete Version) 
edited by 
Sutherland 


Instrumentation, 


Julian Herbage) Joan 
(soprano), Grace Bumbry (contralto), 
Kenneth McKellar (tenor), David Ward 
Ralph 


Downes (organ), George Malcolm (harp- 


bass), Alan Stringer (trumpet) 


sichord), London Symphony Orchestra 


and Chorus conducted by Sir Adrian 
Boult. London Stereo set OSA-1329, 
six sides, $17.94, (168 mins.) 
Com plete 
Scherchen, LSO (Orig. ed. Coop.) West. 3306 
Boult, LPO (Orig. ed. Herbage) London 4403 
Scherchen, VSOO (Orig. ed. Coop.)..West. © 306 


Almost complete 


Beecham, RPO (Orch. Goossens). RCA ® LD-6409 
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j ONDON should issue without delay 


a record of Joan Sutherland Messiah 


It would be 
a far more unified artistic experience than 


arias taken from this album. 


this complete performance of the work! 
For not only is Miss Sutherland the only 
soloist here who can and does sing in true 
Handelian appoggiatura style, but she is 
virtually the only one to do so in any 
of the Messiahs extant, and her contribu- 
tion to the real understanding of such sup- 
posedly well-known music should receive 
the 
earlier of Scherchen’s two recordings (with 


the widest possible circulation. In 


the London Symphony and Philharmonic 
Choir, still the best integral Messiah but 
in mono only), we did have a modicum of 
appoggiatura singing from Margaret Rit- 
chie, but chiefly for the special effect of 
jubilation in the aria ‘Rejoice greatly’’, 
rather than as an integral of her 
Handel style. 


full and unresolved confrontation of the 


part 
But here, we feel at last the 


Italian baroque style, which Handel in 
essence inherited, and the English cathe- 
dral style of singing, onto which Messiah 
has long been officially dumped, to the 
It is a veritable musi- 
the 


benefit of neither. 


cal embodiment of irresistible force 
versus the immoveble obstacle. 

Sir Adrian Boult stands irresolutely in 
the 
earnest desire to present a truly authentic 
Messiah, Handel's 


and correspondingly reduced choral forces, 


midst of this, caught between his 


using orchestration 
and the sheer psychological dead weight 
of the tradition he has inherited as surely 
as Handel did his. Scherchen showed us 
how Messiah should sound in the hands 
of a bold musical spirit owing nothing to 
the post-Victorian tradition, even though 
he did not have the right singers to trans- 
late his concept fully into vocal terms. 
Of course nothing could surely be more 
than this appog- 


giatura style applied mechanically and 


tiresome ornamented, 
without conviction, unless it be a mechani- 
cal jazz beat—and how many Sutherlands 
are there today? It is enough perforce 
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that he was able, as C. G. Burke put it, 
to “fever his people to his own intensity,” 
his own “fury, awe, abnegation and 


pity Thus his 1952 version, and only 
to a slightly lesser degree his more recent 
one for stereo, should be at least a blue- 
print for all those who wish to understand 
or convey something of that spirit them- 
selves. 

Sir Adrian, dispensing with all the 
physical encumbrances that have clogged 
the work, commands a much more inti- 
mate and dynamically flexible tone than 
we customarily hear in Messiah, and is to 
that extent to be preferred by modern 
baroque enthusiasts to his colleague Sir 
Malcolm Sargent and fellow dispensers 
of the “standard” abridged or complete 
version, derived from the 1902 compila- 
tion of revisions as made by Ebenezer 
Prout. But’ Boult's interpretation no- 
where approaches (to say nothing of 
“fury, awe,” etc.) even the lightness and 
sparkle of the faster sections or the in- 
tensity of some of the broader ones 
achieved with roughly the same ensemble 
by Scherchen. And in truth these latter 
qualities do not depend entirely on the 
baroque ensemble in any case, for Bee- 
cham's recent album (see ARG for Decem- 
ber 1959) saucily manages to excel Boult’s 
in these regards, even with a much more 
inflated modern apparatus than has pre- 
viously been heard in this work. 

Still, there are many wonderful things 
in Messiah which Beecham not only 
couldn't do with his lush orchestration, 
but never dreamed of doing anyway. 
Among the Andantes and Allegros which 
Scherchen made more spirited and vital 
than we have ever heard them are “And 
the glory of the Lord’, ‘‘And he shall 
purify’, “O thou that tellest good tidings”’, 
“For unto us a child is born’, ‘The Lord 
gave the word”, ‘‘Hallelujah’’, “O death, 
where is thy sting’’ (a marvelous hushed, 
breathless duet), and ‘But thanks be to 
God”. Among the Larghettos, Largos and 
ldagios whose full depths of beauty and 
passion he revealed, by just observance 
of their indicated slowness as well as by 
what he achieved therein, are ‘For 
behold” and “The people that walked in 
darkness”, “Behold the Lamb of God”, 
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“Surely he hath borne our griefs”, “And 
the Lord hath laid on him” (which is the 
coda-like slow part of ‘All we like sheep’’), 
and “If God be for us’, in addition to 
“Thou art gone up on high” (Allegro 
larghetto) and ‘“‘Their sound is gone out” 
(A tempo ordinario). Only thus is the 
seemingly universal tendency toward a 
kind of perpetual Andantino for Messiah 
fully resisted. The proof, incidentally, 
that what Handel meant by ‘Allegro 
largheito” for “Thou art gone up” is 
generally misinterpreted lies in the fact 
that just about every performance other 
than Scherchen’s of this beautiful but 
not surprisingly underrated bass aria is, 
in verbally expressive terms, a meaning- 
less jumble. After all, ‘‘allegro’’ literally 
means “cheerful’’, so it needn’t be so hard 
to guess that the operative word here in 
respect to tempo is ‘‘larghetto’’. 

Though chorus and orchestra names are 
both different in the new Boult album 
than in his mono recording of 1954, the 
discreet organ of Ralph Downes and the 
continuo harpsichord of George Malcolm 
are the same. However, the harpsichord 
is more subdued than before, both in 
audibility and in ornamentation, as far as 
the latter can be distinguished. The 
same was true of the relative audibility 
of the unidentified harpsichordists (the 
former reportedly Malcolm also) in the 
Scherchen versions, which was one of my 
many reasons for preferring the earlier one. 
Even there its audibility was sporadic, 
apparently due to its being moved be- 
tween sessions, and actually I don't feel 
that any of the recordings with continuo 
make either its harmonic support or its 
expressive possibilities sufficiently felt. 
This can be quickly perceived in the con- 
tralto aria “O thou that tellest’’, where, in 
Boult #1, Malcolm takes over the 16th- 
note figurations of the violins (as Mozart 
did with his woodwind additions) under 
the sustained syllables of “behold your 
God". In Boult #2, no harpsichord figura- 
tions can be detected, while in Scherchen, 
obviously only chords are played. The 
figurations are certainly right, but there is 
no reason why they should be much less 
distinct than those of the violins them- 
selves, before and after. The authentic 
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¢ontinuo style little commends _ itself 


against Mozart's scoring if it fulfils its 
function less adequately; and the harpsi- 
chord, however prominent, cannot ob- 
scure the string writing as Mozart's winds 
often do. 


use of woodwinds in Messiah, from time 


As for Handel’s own probable 


to time in the new recording an oboe or 
bassoon can, if I am not mistaken, just 
barely be heard, idiomatically supporting 
a choral or string voice in unison (just 
as the oboes are in fact written out in the 
single chorus ‘‘Their sound is gone out’), 
and this color too should be much more 
But the most 


woeful deficiency in the new London stereo 


pronounced if used at all. 


is the almost complete inaudibility of the 
timpani, during their rare and special ap- 
pearances in Handel's score. 

The effect of the 
much the same in both Boults, and the 
Norma 


choruses is pretty 


contralto solos of Procter and 


Grace Bumbry present no startling dif- 
ferences. But Kenneth McKellar is 
much blander than George Maran, and 
David Ward is no substitute at all for 
Owen Brannigan. Ward is one of those 
tonally quite satisfactory basses whose 
shake is, however, so labored that one 


audition of “Thus saith the Lord” should 
have eliminated him immediately, since 
tempo, orchestral articulation, and every- 
falls to 
launches into ‘“‘and Iwillshake the heav’ns”’ 


etc. His rolling triplets in ‘‘Why do the 


thing utter ruin as soon as he 


nations so furiously rage’’ are nothing to 
stand and cheer for either, and this is one 
air that should be shouted from the roof- 
tops these days. (Is there indeed a better 
or more final response to our atomic mad- 


ness than ‘‘why do the people imagine a 


vain thing’’? Neither of the gentlemen 


in the present recording is, I am afraid, 


within miles of Beecham’s Jon Vickers 
and Giorgio Tozzi. 

But all this, as I have suggested, is quite 
the Sutherland 


Though Julian Herbage, the conscientious 


subsidiary to deluge. 
editor of this version from Handel’s auto- 
graph (originally prepared for the BBC 
in 1935, subsequently the 
Blitz, and rewritten for the 1942 Messiah 
bicentennial), makes a valiant effort in 


the 


destroved in 


his current album notes to justify 
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great stylistic discrepancy here by noting 
that ‘though Handel in his oratorio per- 
formances usually used theatre singers for 
his male soloists, he nearly always em- 
ployed an Italian opera singer for his 
soprano,”’ it just won’t do. This fact may 
have some bearing on the relative bril- 
liance of the ornamentation, but would 
scarcely account for its entire presence or 
absence in a given part. For one obvious 
thing, arias for all voices have pauses 
marked ‘“cadenza"’, and these are as 
rigorously ignored by everyone else, here 
as elsewhere, as they are gracefully exe- 
Sutherland. 
brilliance of 


cuted by The lightness and 
throughout 


simply confounds the lack of these quali- 


her delivery 
ties in the traditional approach which the 
other singers share with the conductor. 
And any who imagine that the appoggia- 
tura style impairs the devotional aspect of 
Messiah should “T know 


that my Redeemer liveth’. It has never 


start out with 
sounded so beautiful. 


The discrepancy is especially marked 
when she shares the aria “He shall feed his 
flock”’, 
same written mustc a fourth higher (be- 
ginning 
opening phrase she uses, too, the more 


following the contralto with the 


“Come unto him’). For her 


graceful rhythmic inflection I advocated 
in my previous review, Miss Bumbry the 
alternate thereby only 


traditional one 


increasing the inconsistency. This is pre- 
eminently a case where the entire aria 
should have been given to the soprano, as 


Miss Suther- 


land does get a welcome bonus, however: 


Handel originally intended. 


the lovely arioso ‘‘Behold and see’, along 


with its recitative, “Thy rebuke hath 
broken his heart’. As Herbage tells us 
concerning this innovation: “The four 


‘Passion’ numbers (‘Thy rebuke’ to ‘But 
thou didst not leave’) were written by 
Handel in the tenor clef in the autograph 
score, but above ‘Thy rebuke’ stands the 


name ‘S(igno)ra Avolio’, the soprano 
singer whom Handel brought over from 
London for his Dublin performances. 


John Sutherland therefore has justifica- 
tion in laying claim to this recitative and 
the following air.’"” Brava! In my books, 
“Signora’’ Sutherland has a very special 


claim to the whole set. 
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CORELLI: Concerto grosso in G minor, 
Op. 8, No. 6, “Christmas Concerto”’; 
PACHELBEL: Kanon; RICCIOTTI: 
Concertino No. 2 in G; GLUCK: 
Chaconne; Germaine Vaucher-Clerc 
(harpsichord), Stuttgart Chamber Or- 
chestra conducted by Karl Miinchinger. 
London Stereo CS-6206, $5.98. 

CORELLI: Concerto grosso in G minor, 
Op. 8, No. 6, “Christmas Concerto” ; 
VIVALDI: Sinfonia No. 2 in G major; 
TARTINI: Concerto in D for ‘Cello, 
Two Horns, Strings, and Continuo; Vera 
Dénes (cello), The Hungarian Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Vilmos Tatrai. 
Monitor Stereo S-2056, $4.98. 

S)THE uniting element here is, of course, 

the beautiful and dangerously overplayed 

concerto fatto per la notte di Natale. Both 
performances are very fine, but to the 
rather self-conscious sweetness of the 

Stuttgarters I prefer the more hearty and 

forthright playing of this previously un- 

familiar Hungarian ensemble. To be 
sure, the harpsichord is more prominent 
and better handled in the London record- 
ing, but the latter’s stereo (even dis- 
regarding some needless end-of-side dis- 
tortion) is not all that clear an advantage 
over Monitor. The companion works 
on the two discs set a further contrast. 

The chief one on the London record is 

one of six concerti grossi ascribed with 

equal inaccuracy to Carlo Ricciotti (1681- 

1756) and G. B. Pergolesi, but whose 

true authorship is simply unknown. It 

and its companions have been in and out 
of the catalogue frequently, but this is as 
polished a presentation of the No. 2 as 
one might wish for. Miinchinger’s own 
string transcription of the Pachelbel or- 
gan piece is very pretty but a bit overdone. 
Che Gluck Chaconne is innocuous. Moni- 
tor’s couplings are both new to records 
ind are quite welcome, particularly 
in the case of the fine concerto by Tar- 
tini. The gamba part here is played on the 
cello, and the soloist is quite proficient. 
A bouquet to Monitor for introducing us to 


—J.W.B. 


these musicianly Magyars. 
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Especially for Christmas 


DISTLER: Weithnachtsgeschichte, Op. 10: 
Choral-Partita, “Es ist ein Ros ents- 
prungen”, Renate Krokisius (alto), 
Norddeutscher Singkreis, directed by 
Gottfried Wolters. Barenreiter Musica- 
phon (7”, 45 r.p.m.) BM-17-E-007, 
$1.98. 

ATHE contemporary Hugo Distler (1908- 

1942) was a major leader in the revival of 

interest in sacred choral music in Germany. 

His suicide in response to the ordeal of the 

Hitler regime deprived that nation of a 

great talent. This little set of choral 

variations in seven stanzas, each of im- 

pressively increasing complexity, on the 

famous chorale text and melody, comes 
from his Christmas Story, composed in 

1933. This recording itself comes from 

the complete one of the same work on 

the German Barenreiter label, BM-30-L- 


1302. The performance by this sensi- 

tive ensemble is flawless, and the sound 

likewise. J.W.B. 
6 


PEPPING: Die Weihnachtsgeschichte des 
Lukas; N. C. R. V. Vocaal Ensemble 
Hilversum, conducted by Marinus Voor- 
berg. Barenreiter Musicaphon BM- 
30-L-1301, $5.98. 

ABORN in 1901, Ernst Pepping is one 

of the most important composers in 

Germany today, especially in the current 

renaissance of religious music there. The 

present score dates from 1959 and is 
written entirely for a cappella chorus. 

Its style is dry, sparse, almost tortured 

at times, but it is a superbly sensitive and 

convincing setting of the words if one 
follows them carefully. The composer's 
mastery of contrapuntal complexities is 
everywhere evident, most notably in two 
passages where two texts are sung simul- 
taneously. The Nativity text, from Luke 
in Luther’s translation, is broken down 
the An- 
nunciation, the meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth (including the Magnificat), the 
Nativity itself, the message of the angel 


into five divisions or ‘‘scenes’’: 


to the shepherds, and the adoration by the 
shepherds. The sections are separated or 
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Usually the latter’s work in this field is 
Isaiah, the Apocryphal book The Wisdom bombastic and tasteless. Fortunately, 


supplemented by texts from Timothy I, 


of Solomon, Latin ecclesiastical texts, this particular transcription is not too bad, 
and, for the final chorus, a work by the _ though its use of clarinets at some points $ 
contemporary German religious poet Paul is certainly indefensible, and its failure 





Gerhardt which calls forth some of the — to distinguish the important role of solo- 1 
score’s most forceful music. The per- ists (it eliminates them) is a misrepre- I 
formance by this Dutch ensemble is pre- sentation. In the case of the Respighi, 
cise and full of conviction. The sound is his Lauda per la Nativita del Signore of ( 
very good and, barring a tick or two, the 1930 is a setting of a thirteenth-century 
surfaces are marvelously quiet. The full Italian text by Jacopone da Todi. It isa } t 
text is provided, although the notes are great pity that its first recording is not in i 
in German only J.W.B. the language in which it was set, but in an ¢ 
e English translation. Otherwise there is ( 
still much to enjoy here, thanks especially I 


RESPIGHI: ‘Laud to the Nativity’; Ma- 


. S to the admirable Wallenstein’s forceful ‘ 
rie Gibson, soprano (Angel), Marilyn 


E and penetrating leadership. The Magnifi- 
Horne, soprano (Mary), Charles Bres- y 


: d 5 cat maintains a steady line of dramatic i 
sler, tenor (Shepherd), The Roger Wag- , é : : heen 
: ; tension in his hands, and Respighi’s in- l 
ner Chorale, members of the Los : ee pe 
: ‘ teresting music is sharply etched. rhe | 
Angeles Philharmonic conducted by : ‘ i ks ae 
F pes te Lauda is one of the composer's “archaic \ 
\lfred Wallenstein. MONTEVERDI: . : 
: : ria scores, conceived in modal and psuedo- ‘ 
Vagnificat; Anita Priest (organ), The : : ; : ; 
: Gregorian style, with an instrumentation { 
Roger Wagner Chorale, Los .\ngeles 2 ‘ : : : : ; 
Phill seal ; - of only six winds, a triangle and piano four 
uiharmon rehestra conductec \ or 
‘ hands added at the end. Those who know 


\lfred Wallenstein; Capitol Stereo 


; ale a the lovely second movement of his superb 
SP-8572, $5.98 


Stmsenendh tal Redick) Trittico botticelliano of 1927 will recognize ‘ 
Griscikat Vox VUX-2004 the mood. Respighi’s writing for voices ‘ 
S)THIS record is of value beyond its was never as accomplished as that for 
seasonal appeal. To be sure, there are instruments, but the beautiful utmost is 
drawbacks. Instead of resorting to the gotten out of it by these fine soloists and 1 
best and most scholarly editions, by choristers who, language aside, provide an | 
Redlich or Schrade, of the Vespro della ideal performance. The stereo sound is ( 


Beata Vergine of 1610, from which comes _ full, natural, and nicely dimensional. Full 
the great Magnificat primus, this perform- text and translations are provided in an | 


ance uses a transcription by Ghedini. — insert folder. J.W.B, 


These were outstanding among the Christmas records received too late for review: 
g g 


Behold! Three Wise Men Came Out of the new book of the same title edited by Rossell 
East (Music from the Epiphany Office and Mass Hope Robbins and published by Columbia , 
of the Christmas Season); The Trappist Monks University Press.) Columbia University Press, 
of the Abbey of Gethsemani, Nelson County, $5.95. 
Kentucky. Columbia Stereo MS-6289, $5.98. Der Quempas und Andere Alte Weihnachts- 
A Christmas Offering; Leontyne Price (soprano); lieder; Schwabischer Singkreis conducted by , 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Hans Grischkat. Barenreiter 45 r.p.m. BM 17- 
Herbert von Karajan; Singverein der Gesell E001, $1.98 
schaft der Musikfreunde; Wiener Grosstadt A Procession With Carols on Advent Sunday; 
kinderchor. London Stereo OS-25280, $5.98. Choir of King’s College, Cambridge, conducted 
Neuve Weihnachtslieder; Schwabischer Sing by David Willcocks. London Stereo OS-25285, 
kreis conducted by Hans Grischkat. Barenreiter $5.98. 
45 r.p.m. BM 17-E003, $1.98 Weihnachtslieder in Satzen Alter Meister; 
Christmas Songs; The Obernkirchen Children's Schwabischer Singkreis conducted by Hans 
Choir conducted by Edith Moeller. Angel Stereo Grischkat. Barenreiter 45 r.p.m. BM 17-E002, 
S-35914, $5.98 $1.98. 
Early English Christmas Carols; Carol Singers Christmas Carols Around the World; The Mor- 
of the Indian Hill Music Workshop conducted mon Tabernacle Choir conducted by Richard P. | 
by Marlin Merrill. (Words and music from the Condie. Columbia Stereo MS-6284, $5.98. 
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ATURALLY it is our position that 
N recordings make the best Christ- 
mas presents, but some of your friends 
might like also to be introduced to the 
ARG. 


duced seasonal rates, are on page 342. 


Gift subscription coupons, at re- 


In these parlous times we do not often get 
to welcome brand new classical labels. It 
is therefore a 
Alan 


(having produced many outstanding 


special pleasure to con- 


gratulate Silver on his decision 
records for several companies) to start a 
catalogue of his own. It is to be called 
The Connoisseur Society, which already 
augurs well. Details soon. . .In this space 
last March I described Rosina Lhévinne’s 
playing of the Chopin E minor Concerto 
the National Or- 


‘a performance to 


with the orchestra of 


chestral Association as 


treasure’. The other day it was recorded 
by Vanguard. . .The same label has some- 
how acquired from Columbia the rights to 
Joseph Szigeti’s tapes of the Bach Unac- 
companied Sonatas and Partitas, recorded 
several years ago, and will release all of 
them early in 1962. . .I have not myself 
heard the new ‘‘Command Classics”’ series 
reviewed so enthusiastically by our hard- 
to-please C. J. Luten on page 270, but I 
the Pittsburgh Symphony do 

Fifth at Hall 


past month, and rarely in my experience 


did hear 


sruckner’s Carnegie this 
has such a gorgeous sound been elicited 
. .As to Enoch 


technique it 


from an American orchestra. 


Light’s 35-mm._ recording 
the re- 
latest 
wrinkle, which will be manifest first in a 
forthcoming release entitled ‘The Virtuoso 
lrumpet”’. 


may be worth-while to 


compare 


sults with those of 


Vanguard's 


To start with, this was re- 
corded on a new curve at a tape speed of 30 
ips., or 
This 
noise ratio comparable to that of 35-mm. 
tape, and 


double the industry standard. 


purportedly provides a_ signal-to- 


with less distortion than it is 


possible to get at 15 ips. Second, this 
recording was mastered from the three- 
channel original without an intermediate 


t pe copy. 


Third, it was mastered at an 
extremely high level. So we shall see. 
I hope that some A & R men saw Jacob 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


Lateiner on 


NBC-TV’s Hall’. 
Beethoven playing as good as this belongs 


“Recital 
on records. . .Did you know that there 
was a composer named Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart II? 


called in his later years, probably at the 


So Franz Xaver Mozart was 
instigation of a press agent. In any event 
the first recording of any music by this un- 
known son of an immortal father will be 
issued here this month by, appropriately, 
the Society for Forgotten Music. 
sonata for 
1820. . .Now comes a piece of furniture 
called the ‘“‘Stereo-Winger”’, 


two speakers and volume controls. 


It isa 
cello and piano written in 
complete with 
“Wing 
chairs were originally designed to provide 
shelter from drafts’, we learn from the 
merchant who is pushing these items at 
$159.50. 
ing wingers sans audio to provide shelter 
As for 
the hapless fellow in the ‘‘Stereo-Winger’’, 


But no price is quoted for match- 
from the shattering sonic drafts. 


he had better not ever put on a ping-pong 


record. . .Isn’t is about time that Leon- 


tyne Price recorded Barber’s haunting 
Knoxville: Summer of 1915? She has been 
singing it up and down the concert circuit 
and singing it magnificently, and this work 
(let alone this interpretation) richly de- 
that 


Steber’s historic recording is long gone. 


serves availability now Eleanor 


It is good news indeed that M-G-M will be 
going back into the classical record busi- 
ness. Leo Kepler, lately come from Angel, 
will be in charge of the operation, which 
shapes up first as a distributing organiza- 
tion for Deutsche 


new Grammophon 


Gesellschaft imports as of April next. 
Whether or not M-G-M will be originating 
repertoire is unclear at the moment; 


certainly its wealth of re-releasable dele- 
tions together with its never-yet-released 
tapes add up to a merchandising challenge 
at once tempting and _ formidable. 

I am pleased to chronicle the opening of 
the nation’s first 24-hour-a-day FM multi- 
WTFM in New York. 


evidence of 


plex station Here 


is dramatic the burgeoning 
interest in this new medium for recorded 
music, and accordingly I am planning a 


ak. 


sort of symposium on it soon. 
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DECLINE of 


attention is 
mental life of the 


iv THE : 

blighting the 
American child on anything like the scale 
of its damage to the older generation, it is 


difficult to know 
about the many 


just what to 
excellent records avail- 
able on the current lists as holiday gifts 
this season. It would be a pity to lavish 
albums of Uncle Remus, The Wind In The 
Willows, and the fairy tales of Oscar Wilde 
on our over-entertained young only to 
watch them wander away from the phono- 
graph in search of more violent diversions. 
Some companies attempt to head off such 
depressing eventualities by rewriting Rip 
Van Winkle and other setting 
them in the space age and galvé inizing 
the proceedings with a succession of high- 


suggest 


classics, 


voltage sound effects, syrupy musical 
scores and similar devices to stun the 
young listener into submission. Others 


bravely go on sticking to the original 
literate texts of venerated children’s clas- 
sics, relying on the charms of talented 
readers to exercise a_ triumph for good 


taste. Such an outfit is Pathways of 
Sound, which has staked its future on a 
series of undoctored versions of master- 
pieces by writers like Kenneth Grahame, 


Joel Chandler Harris and Lewis Carroll, 
read, for the most part, by skilled readers 
unaided by gongs, symphony orchestras 
or choo-choo effects. Five of the six 
albums constituting the company’s entire 
catalogue to date (the sixth is a folk-song 
record) are among the releases considered 
below. Assuming even that the young 
listener's attention can be held today by 
quality alone, one still wonders what the 
outcome might be of over-exposure to too 
many anthropomorphic creatures in suc- 
cession. What is the child to make of a 
world having room for animals as diverse 
as the well-mannered, urbane Rat and 
Mole of The Wind in The Willows, the 
sly, chuckling practical jokers in the world 
of Uncle Remus, the naive elephant’s 
child of Kipling, and a Winnie The Pooh 
who talks in Latin? What, for that 
matter, would they make of each other? 
How would Mr. Grahame’s suave Rat and 
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Mole receive such a crude and loud- 
mouthed fellow as Woody Woodpecker, 
with his maddening laugh? Somewhere 
along the line it might be necessary to 
sponsor an excursion to the zoo to point 
out that real animals don’t converse at all, 
at least not as reported by our story- 
tellers. At any rate, an exposure to the 
best of the albums discussed here could 
not help but be salutary, if only to let the 
little ones know that there are bigger 
words and more ideas in literature than 
are dreamed of in the monosyllabic vocab- 
ulary lists of those science-oriented editors 
who seem to be the arbiters of children’s 
tastes these days. 


Vv 

The Wind In The Willows, Volume I. 
Read by Robert A. Brooks of the 
Poets’ Theatre. Pathways of Sound 
POS-1022, $3.98. 

The Wind In The Willows, Volume 
II. Read by Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn. Pathways of Sound POS- 
1026, $3.98. 

The Wind In The Willows, Volume 
III. Read by Robert A. Brooks. 
Pathways of Sound POS-1029, $3.98. 

ATHE adventures of Kenneth Grahame’s 

appealing soigné rodents and other ani- 

mals have enchanted several generations 
of bookish children, and in these readings 
the enchantment is heightened. Mr. 

Grahame’s prose is difficult and literate, 

and his characters highly complex and 

civilized compared with those in most 
other stories for children, but these are 
merits rather than _ otherwise. Mr. 

Brooks reads the two stories in Volume 

One—one concerned with Mole’s visit 

to his former house and the other with 

the search for a missing baby otter dis- 
covered at length between the hooves of 
the Great God Pan—with a sensitivity 
and grace to match the prose. In Volume 

Two, Jessica Tandy delivers a reading of 

“The Open Road’’—all about Mr. Toad 

and his gipsy caravan—with such relish 

and ingenuity that you just yearn for her 
to materialize when it’s over so you can 
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Drawing by Ernest H. Shepard 
from “The Wind in the Willows’ 


give her a great big hug. She also sings 
one of the songs that crops up early in 
the chapter, in a hilarious alto. Mr. 
Cronyn does considerable justice on the 
reverse side to the tale about Mr. Toad’s 
automobile and the bad end to whith it 
brings him—perhaps the only example of 
a modern children’s story with an unhappy 
ending, but one which even the most 
sensitive of little listeners is almost cer- 
tain to survive. In Volume III, Mr. 
Brooks brings all the music and flexibility 
of his fine voice to the story of the Sea 
Rat whose tales of adventure in southern 
climes almost bewitch the Water Rat into 
leaving England and taking up life as a 
vagabond until his friend Mole restrains 
him. It is all so beautifully written and so 
deftly read that there are liable to be 
arguments around the house as to which 
generation shall have listener's rights to 
this series which, apparently, is to be con- 
tinued. The original Shepard illustra- 
tions decorating these albums help convey 
the personalities of the characters. 


a 
The Elephant’s Child, The Walrus 
and The Carpenter, The Jabber- 
wocky and selections from The 
Hunting of The Snark. Read by 
Carl de Suze. Pathways of Sound 
POS-1021, $3.98. 
ADE SUZE brings to life with charm, 
clarity and variety the Kipling story of 
the elephant who went to the banks of the 
“great, green, greasy Limpopo River, all 
set about with fever trees’’ to satisfy his 
“satiable curiosity’’—and wound up with 
a trunk. The reciter fares less well with 
the Carroll material, descending to coy- 
ness and an awkward treatment of the 
metrics, and failing to put over the special 
qualities of walrus, carpenter, jabberwock, 
or snark. Moreover, by taking too literal- 


ly the counsel to “beware the jub jub bird 
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and shun frumious bandersnatch” he has 
left them out of “The Hunting of The 
Snark”’ entirely. The cuts made do not 
interfere with following the plot of the 
poem, complex as it is, but considerably 
reduce its joys. 


e 

Joel Chandler Harris. Uncle Remus 

Stories as told by Morris Mitchell. Vol. 

I. Pathways of Sound POS-1028, $3.98. 
AIN the first of another projected series 
on the part of this company, Morris 
Mitchell, who directs the Putney Graduate 
School of Teacher Education in Vermont 
when he isn’t making records, delivers a 
remarkable performance of no less than 
eleven Uncle Remus stories. Perhaps be- 
cause his own grandfather got the first 
copy of the book from the author, Mr. 
Mitchell reads them as though they'd 
been written for him, in a rich dialect 
never fogged over by mannerisms. He 
brings Br’er Rabbit, Br’er Fox and all the 
other nimble, competitive pranksters 
in the Uncle Remus gallery to convincing, 
animated life. The album comes with a 
set of cutouts to be turned into puppets of 
the characters. 


= 

Walter Lantz Woody Woodpecker and 
his Talent Show. Produced by Alan 
Livingston. Capitol JAO-3251, $1.98. 
ATHIS is one in a series of Capitol re- 
leases for children, centered around Walt 
Disney characters and similar types. The 
raucous woodpecker, familiar from ani- 
mated cartoons, who M. C.’s the vaude- 
ville show which makes up side one is 
really on his gentlest behavior here (aside 
from his insane laugh) like a juvenile 
delinquent trying to impress a_ judge. 
The “program notes”’ are actually wordless 
cartoon pictures in color, by the way, and 
the entertainment, while crude, is amusing 
enough—a trio of goldfish sisters who sing 
underwater, a cat who squeals out a ren- 
dition of ‘“‘O Sole Mi-aouw”’, and the like. 
_ (Continued on page 324) 
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The word is 


convert: to 


35-mm. film 


From Command, 
a technological 
breakthrough of 


major proportions 


By C. J. LUTEN 









YWNHESE first five classical issues from 

ee constitute a technological 
breakthrough of major proportions. They 
are the product of multiple (six or seven) 
microphone pickup of sound recorded on 
35-mm. magnetic film traveling at 18 
inches per second. The results are, be- 
yond question, the most lifelike sound 
any of us has ever heard, and complete 
with a dynamic range in an atmosphere 
of quiet that will be extremely difficult to 
improve on. Enoch Light, producer of the 
records, deserves our thanks. 


The use of 35 mm. is not completely 
new. A few Everest Records were taken 
down on 35-mm. film and apparently 
Mercury, preferring the vanguard to 
fighting the inevitable (as some of the 
major record companies can be expected 
to do) is already set up to use film ex- 
clusively. In fact, its first issue of this 
type, (the Rachmaninoff Third Concerto 
played by Byron Janis and Antal Dorati 
with the London Symphony) is already in 
the stores. 

One notes on Command's liners the 
credits to Robert Fine and George Piros, 
two brilliant technicians who have done 
so much to lift Mercury's recent product 
above the crowd. Perhaps it is they who 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73; 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by William Steinberg. Com- 
mand Stereo CC-11002SD, $5.98. 

RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2 
in E, Op. 27; Pittsburgh Orchestra 
conducted by William Steinberg. Com- 
mand Stereo CC-11006SD, $5.98. 

MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at 
an Exhibition; Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra conducted by André Vander- 
noot. Command Stereo CC-11003SD, 
$5.98 

RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloé, Suite No. 2; 
Alborada del Gracioso; La Valse; Colonne 
Orchestra conducted by Pierre Dervaux. 
Command Stereo CC-11005SD, $5.98. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien; Co- 
lonne Orchestra-Dervaux; RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV: Capriccio Espagnol; Paris 
Conservatory-Vandernoot. Command 
Stereo CC-11004SD, $5.98, 
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Beyond question the most lifelike 


sound any of us has ever heard .. . 


deserve the lion's share of the credit for 
this pivotal development in the art of re- 
Available 


such is the case. 


cording. evidence indicates 

Of the five records at hand, three were 
made in the Salle Wagram in Paris with a 
six-mike set-up. The other two originate 
from Pittsburgh's Soldiers Sailors 
Memorial Auditorium; here a seven-mike 
pickup was employed. The 
used the services of the young Belgian 


André 


Paris Conservatory Orchestra as well as 


and 
Paris series 
and the 


conductor Vandernoot 


Dervaux and his Colonne Orches- 
tra. . 


Pierre 


The disc with the two Capriccios has 


only a couple of flaws to mar its other- 


wise even standard of excellence. The 
solo violin in the Rimsky is obviously 
out of position, gross, and not of the 


quality that predominates in the remain- 
der of the recording. There is, moreover, 
just a tiny suggestion of break-up toward 
the end of the piece. The performances of 
this music are agreeable and reasonably 
well regulated. 

Dervaux’s Ravel makes a curious im- 
pression. The Alborada gets a knockout 


ot a performance 


while La Valse is so 
unlistenable. 


The Daphnis Suite, occasionally dis- 


mannered as to be almost 


turbed by eccentric tempi and modeling 


of phrase, is presented complete with 
William Steinberg 
Pittsburgh 


the two discs from 
are the very best of all 
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chorus. The opening climax is, incidental- 


ly, really and 


will appreciate the absence of any sug- 


something to hear; you 
gestion of smearing in the loud flute and 
piccolo runs here and elsewhere. It must 
be said that the final pages of the Danse 
générale do not escape some distortion, 
but that there is less than usual. 

The pick of the Paris group of record- 
ings is the Pictures, which is vouchsafed 
in a clean, straightforward style, with 
engineering’ that captures not only the 
full tonal panoply of the Great Gate at Kiev 
but also the massed brass chords in the 
difficult-to-record Catacombs. 

The two discs from Pittsburgh are the 
best of all. The orchestra plays 
with great sensitivity 


very 
nice tonal 
bloom, and Steinberg is heard at the peak 
of his powers. 


and a 


The result is the loveliest- 
performance of the Brahms 
Second you ever heard from a record. It 


has ease, buoyancy, and a thrill that is 


sounding 


difficult to achieve in this overplayed com- 
The Second 


Symphony is equally persuasive, matching 


position. Rachmaninoff 
even the Philadelphia Orchestra’s cele- 
brated recording. Steinberg keeps the 
music as light and clean as its thick tex- 
tures will allow, and makes all of it sing 
with genuine affection. 

In times past it was said that some rec- 
ord companies didn’t dare make the best 
they such 
would sound bad on the many cheap 


record could, because discs 


phonographs people used. Today some 
say our records can be played only on the 
best equipment. Both 
absurd. A 


notions are, of 


course, fine record sounds 
better than an average one whether you 
play it on expensive or inexpensive equip- 
ment. I’ve tried the Command record- 
ings on three set-ups of varying efficiency, 
and their quality shows in every case. 
To all the record companies, the mes- 
sage by now should be loud and clear 
enough: the word is convert—to 35-mm. 


film. Better now than later. 
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LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 14; 





tanists of 
the past 





By RAFAEL KAMMERER 





FRIEDMAN: Elle Danse, Op. 10, No. 
5; STRAUSS: Blue Danube Waltzes, 
Op. 314; BACH-TAUSIG: Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor; CHOPIN: Noc- 
turne inG minor, Op. 37, No. 1; SCHU- 
BERT: Marche Heéroique, Op. 40, 
No. 3; Ignaz Friedman (piano). Dis- 
tinguished Recordings DR-110, $4.98. 





TCHAIKOVSKY: Festival Overture, 

“1812"', Op. 40; BEETHOVEN: Min- 

uet inG; WEBER: “Oberon’’ Overture; 

The portraits shown above are reproduced from an LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 8; 


early edition of the Duo-Art catalogue. Photo a) T e 4 794 5 J 
on the opposite page courtesy of Musical America. SCHUMANN: Traumeret, Op. 15, No. 


7; RUBINSTEIN: Melody in F; 
STRAUSS - SCHULZE - EVLER: 
Concert Arabesque on “Blue Danube” 
Waltzes; Ethel Leginska (piano). Dis- 
tinguished Recordings DR-109, $4.98. 
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ONTINUING its voyage of dis- 
+ covery through the Duo-Art cata- 
logue of reproducing player-piano rolls 
by the eminent pianists of the past (see 
the February, 1961, issue for a detailed 
review of previous releases in this series), 
Distinguished Recordings brings to light 
again the playing of two pianists who 
were at the height of their popularity in 
the 1920s. The Polish pianist Ignaz 
Friedman (1882-1948) was a noted Chopin 
interpreter and a renowned technician. 
Ethel Leginska, born Ethel Liggins in 
Hull, England, in 1886, has, since her re- 
tirement from the concert stage a quarter- 
century or more ago, been active as a 
teacher, conductor, and composer in Los 
Angeles, where she made her home in the 
early 1940s. 

Although their styles of playing are 
completely at variance, Leginska and 
Friedman had several things in common 
Both were 
pupils of the celebrated Leschetizsky in 
Vienna; 


besides their popularity. 
both also recorded for Columbia 
Records as well as the Duo-Art; and both 
were fairly prolific composers. Friedman, 
works of Chopin, 
Liszt and Schumann, left behind him a 


considerable body of original works, con- 


besides editing the 


sisting mostly of piano pieces and songs, 
as well as transcriptions of Bach and 
sundry old masters for piano. 

Miss Leginska composed several operas, 
among other things, and enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation as a conductor at a 
time when women conductors were even 
more of a rarity than they are now. Per- 
haps that is why she recorded the two 
Overtures. They, at least, make interest- 
ing curiosities, for Miss Leginska plays 
her own well-thought-out transcriptions 
and this kind of music was a natural for 
the player-piano mechanism to handle. 
Both the Liszt Rhapsody No. 8 and the 
Schulze-Evler transcription of the Blue 
Danube Waltzes were among Miss Legin- 
ska’s specialties and her Duo-Art record- 
ings of these captured to a remarkable 
degree the nuances, the rhythmic subtle- 
ties, the beauty of tone, and the spirited 
élan she brought to her performances of 
them. Oddly enough, hers was a far 
more legato style of playing than Fried- 
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man’s, and yet the player-piano mechan- 
ism succeeding far better in reproducing 
her style than it does the more brusque 
and blunt style of Friedman.  [Note: 
The inadvertently anonymous program 
notes for the Leginska disc are by our 
own Jane Wenning. —Ed.] 

Friedman's playing here of the Bach- 
Tausig Organ Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Liszt’s 14th Rhapsody, and what I 
presume is his own arrangement of 
Schubert’s March for four hands, while 
virtuosic in the extreme, is also character- 
ized by a kind of disdainful arrogance that 
I find rather repulsive. He plays his own 
miniature, Elle Danse, with considerable 
charm, but it is difficult to understand 
from his mannered performance of the 
Chopin Nocturne on just what his reputa- 
tion as a great Chopin interpreter was 
based. In saying this I am aware of the 
fact that pieces of this kind, and also the 
Rubinstein Melody in F, were the béte 
noir of the reproducing piano mechanism, 
the chief drawback of which was its in- 
ability to highlight a melodic note or line 
above the dynamic level of the subordinate 
notes. 

To sum up, these two discs are of his- 
torical value, and in both of them Dis- 
tinguished Recordings maintains the high 
standards it set in the previous releases. 
Musically the most exciting, tonally de- 
lectable, beautifully performed, and best 
reproduced of the many items is Ethel 
Leginska’s dazzling, kid-gloved perform- 
ance of the Schulze-Evler Arabesque on the 
Blue Danube Waltzes, and the dullest is 
Friedman's playing of the same in a 
straight piano adaptation of the original. 


The later Leginska (guest-conducting in Havana) 


















Grieg by Grainger — 
and Grainger by List 


By RAFAEL KAMMERER 


HEN Percy Aldridge Grainger 
W died on February 20th, 1961 (he 
was born in Brighton, Australia, on July 
8th, 1882), the world of music lost not 
only one of its greatest pianists and most 
gifted and versatile of musicians, but also 
one of its most colorful characters and 
most original thinkers. 

A peripatetic wanderer in the odd nooks 
and crannies of the world in search of the 
folk music he loved so well, Grainger could 
relish with equal gusto a Faeroe Island 
folk ditty or a Bach Fugue. Folk music 
fired his own creative imagination and 
most of his music is based on the folksongs 
wanderings, or is 
And as for Bach 
the Liszt, 
Tausig, and Busoni transcriptions of the 


he collected in his 
folkloristic in character. 
Fugues, at least so far as 
organ works are concerned, nobody but 


nobody (apologies to Gimbels) could 
play them like Grainger, as his own won- 
derful the 


Fugue in D minor, the Prelude and Fugue 


recordings of Toccata and 
in A minor, and the great Fantasia and 


Fugue in G minor in a long since deleted 


Homage to Percy Grainger: Molly 
on the Shore; Irish Tune from County 
Derry; Country Gardens; Spoon River; 
Jutish Medley; Mock The 
Sussex Mummers’ Christmas Carol; 
Shepherd's Hey; My Robin is to the 
Greenwood Gone; Children’s March, 
“Over the Hills and Far Away; Handel 
in the Strand (Clog Dance); Eugene 
List (piano). Vanguard VRS-1072, 
$4.98 (mono only). 

GRIEG: Concerto in A minor, Op. 16; 
“Peer Gynt" Suite No. 1, Op. 46; Ballad 
Op. 24; Percy Grainger (piano). (Tran- 
scribed from Duo-Art Rolls). Dis- 
tinguished Recordings DR-108, $4.98 
(mono only). 


Morris; 
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78 r.p.m. Columbia Masterwork set (M- 
166) still bear eloquent testimony. 
Grainger also recorded for Columbia 
many of the items List plays on this Van- 
guard disc, including the Jutish Medley. 
Based on five folksongs Grainger gathered 
in Jutland in the 1920s, the Jutish Medley 
the 
Lullaby from Tribute to Foster, Grainger’s 


is, with the possible exception of 
The five melodies 
here—Choosing the Bride, The 
Husband and Wife, 


The Shoemaker from Jerusalem and Lord 


finest work for piano. 
he uses 
Dragoon’s Farewell, 


Peter's Stable Boy—are so imaginatively 
worked out and so effectively set for 
piano that one is tempted to call it the 
medley to end all medleys. Grainger’s 
own recording of this on a Columbia black 
label 12’ 78 r.p.m. disc (50129D) is one 
of the most masterly exhibitions of great 
piano-playing ever to be caught in the 
grooves of a phonograph record. It is 
the 
recordings ever made. 

In saying this I do not wish to denigrate 


also one of finest-sounding piano 


Eugene List’s performance of the work on 
the Vanguard recital. 
Indeed, List’s playing 


In its way it, too, is 
exceptionally fine. 
of this, as well as the other items on the 
Like the music 
In them 
he does some of the finest playing that I 


disc, is a labor of love. 


itself, it is often pure inspiration. 


have ever heard him do—on records or 
elsewhere. 

List wisely makes no attempt to imitate 
Grainger’s style of playing, but he does 
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scan the scores with an eagle eye for 
While his interpre- 
tations differ considerably from Grainger’s 


Grainger’s intentions. 


own recorded performances, it must be 
remembered that Grainger was the last 
man to insist that his works could only 
be played in one way. Quite the contrary, 
he allows the performer more leeway than 
What makes List’s 
performances of these works so fetching 


any other composer. 
is that he senses their improvisational 
character and plays them accordingly. 
Country Gardens, perhaps the most hack- 
neyed of Grainger’s pieces, and the de- 
lightful Children’s March, he plays with a 
lilting simplicity that is utterly disarming. 
On the other hand, List is equally suc- 
cessful in communicating the haunting 
loveliness of such pieces as The Sussex 
Mummers’ Christmas Carol and My Robin 
is to the Greenwood Gone. 

Columbia, had it wished to do so, could 
have jumped the gun on List and Van- 
guard by bringing out its own Homage 
to Grainger featuring the composer-pianist 
himself playing most of these items, and 
many more besides, but since it didn’t we 
can be grateful that List and Vanguard 
took the initiative. 

Another irony of the recording business 
is the fact that ever since the phonograph 
came of age just about every pianist of 
note except the one who made the work 
famous has, at another, 
It is, of 
course, too late now to shed tears over 
the pig-headed stupidity responsible for 
so lamentable a situation. 


one time or 


recorded the Grieg Concerto. 


We can, how- 
ever, be thankful that those in charge of 
building up the Duo-Art catalogue of re- 


Eugene List: he scans the scores with an eagle eye 
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producing piano rolls, in the 1920s, saw to 
it that Grainger recorded the Grieg for 
that ingenious machine. Grainger actually 
assumes both concerto roles here, 1.e., 
soloist as well as orchestra. How knowl- 
edgeably and effectively he cues in the or- 
chestral portions of the score—without 
disturbing the solo part—can be heard 
on this Distinguished Recordings transfer 
of the rolls to LP. Considering that the 
Concerto was originally recorded on three 
rolls, each of which sold for $3.50, the pur- 
chaser of this disc is really getting a bar- 
gain, and some additional Grainger per- 
formances of Grieg to boot. 

Even though a player roll, unlike a 
phonograph record, could, because of 
certain mechanical limitations, give but 
an approximation of a pianist’s art, it did 
capture quite faithfully the basic elements 
of a pianist’s style. Grainger’s comes 
through remarkably well on this disc, al- 
though the subtler accents and nuances of 
his playing are missing. Since Grainger 
was the foremost interpreter of Grieg’s 
music, this disc is of priceless historic 
value. For students studying the Grieg 
Concerto, or for that matter the enigmatic 
Ballad, it should be a “must”. With 
Grainger’s own edition of the Grieg Con- 
certo (Schirmer Library) in his hands as 
he listens to this recording, the student will 
gather many enlightening hints as to how 
Grieg wanted this Concerto to be played. 
It will also, I hope, make him revise his 
opinions about the work, which usually re- 
ceives slap-dash performances. 

Grainger met Grieg in 1906, studied the 
Concerto with the composer, and _per- 
formed it at the Leeds Festival in 1907. 
The meeting of Grieg and Grainger could 
be called friendship—and_ kinship—at 
first sight. Grieg said that no one played 
his music as well as the young Australian 
pianist who was just then beginning to 
take the musical world by storm. Grain- 
ger’s buoyant spirits, his utter candor and 
lack of pretension, brought a breath of 
fresh air into the stuffy atmosphere of 
the concert hall that was badly needed. 
No one has come along since who can play 
Grieg’s music better, or half so well, to put 
it more correctly. And it may well be that 
no one ever will. 
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b ew IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


repl les. 


J. S. BACH: 


and Fugue in D minor; 


Works for Organ—Toccata 


Pastorale in 


F; Fantasia in G; Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor, “The Cathedral’; Fugue 
in C minor; Choral Preludes ‘Allein 


Gott in der Hoh sei Ehr’’, ‘‘Herzlich tut 
mich ““Nun komm der 
Heiden Heiland’’, ‘‘Wachet auf, ruft uns 
die Stumme"’, and ‘‘Wo soll ich fliehen 
him"; Choral Movement ‘Allein Gott 
in der Hoh sei Ehr’’; Walter Kraft, at 
the Silbermarn organ in the Ebersmun- 
ster Church, Alsace. Stereovox ST/PL- 
511440, $4.98 (French import). 
@®SOME assorted ills beset this recital. 
Chief among them is Kraft’s inability to 
articulate 16th notes with enough spacing 


verlangen”’, 


to counteract the 3- or 4-second reverbera- 


Schneeberger’s Bach 


HIS CONTRIBUTOR, as a matter 
pe principle, never writes record re- 
views. Recently, however, he heard a 
set of violin recordings which moved him 


so much he applied for guest reviewing 


J. S. BACH: Six Sonatas for Violin and 
Harpsichord, BWV 1014-1019; Hans- 
heinz Schneeberger (violin); Eduard 
Miller (harpsichord). Béarenreiter BM 
25 R 901-903, six 10” sides, $4.98 each 
(three discs, $14.94.) 
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fliehen? 





—William Cowper 


The result on 
pieces like the G Major Fantasia and the 
D minor Next, who 


tion period of the edifice. 
Toccata is chaos. 
ever heard of registering the accompani- 
ment so loudly it all but obliterates the 
chorale in Allein Gott and also in Wo soll ich 
Wachet auf and Herslich tut mich 
verlangen are well done and show off the 
individual stops; the Pastorale in F simply 
At best, the mysteries 
of this long and diffuse work are difficult 
to unlock—eschew proper phrasing tech- 
throw the key 
The sound of the instrument 


shows off the stops. 


niques and you away 
altogether. 
has much style without being eccentric, 
although full organ tends to wheeze a 
bit. 


separation. 


minimum of 


i S. 


Good stereo, with a 


A Guest Review 

By FRITZ A. KUTTNER 
privileges with The Editor of this maga- 
zine. And so now I sit here, all worked 
up and embarrassed about the silly super- 
latives which the writer’s conscience re- 
fuses to suppress and censor. Prophesying 
musical genius is a risky affair, but I am 
willing to take the risk of making a fool of 
myself. 

Hansheinz Schneeberger is not a Wun- 
derkind but a mature artist of 36; he was 
born and educated in Bern, Switzerland, 
studied under Walter 
Lugano Carl Flesch. 


where he violin 


Kaegi, in under 
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Beethoven: Missa Solemnis Holiday Sing Along with Mitch 
Eileen Farrell, Carol Smith, Mitch Miller and the Gang 
Richard Lewis, Kim Borg, CL 1701 / CS 8501° 
The Westminster Choir— 
Leonard Bernstein conducting ° 
the New York Philharmonic o 
M2L 270 / M2S 619° 
e na “= You the Merriest 
¥ ; «Vari P 
Handel: Messiah—Eileen Farrell, An & eke yrs 8499°. Artists 
Martha Lipton, Davis Cunningham 
and William Warfield— 
Eugene Ormandy conducting e 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
M2L 263 / M2S 607° A Maste Box Clieisimas 
—__$—— © ey re oor | Music Boxes 
Christmas Carols Around the World rom the Collection of Rita Ford 
The Mormon Tabernacle Choir CL 1698 / CS 8498° 
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Behold! Three Wise Men Came Out Gest: Bambino 
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is on Columbia Records@ 
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Hansheinz 
Schneeberger 





After having completed his studies under 
Boris 


conventional, successful but unspectacular 


Kamensky in Paris, he began a 


He alwavs gets good reviews, 


career 

sometimes quite warm praise, but ap- 
parently no critic ever blew his top 
about Schneeberger and there is no 


reviewer's ever getting 
work. All this 


explains, at least in part, why the name 


evide:i( e ol 
“hysterical” about his 


any 


never caught anyone's attention in this 
country. 
Well, it 


someone blew his 


that 
here follows 


seems about the time 


top, and 


a “hysterical” review of his set of Bach's 


violin sonatas with harpsichord as _ re- 


corded on three ten-inch discs for Baren- 


reiter Musicaphon, a new and very fine, 
although not inexpensive German im- 
port. 

Schneeberger has, in the best sense of 
the word, a matter-of-fact approach to 
this music; there is no fussing, no con- 


trived originality, no ‘discovery’ of 


hitherto unknown beauties, contents or 


ideas. He just plays straightforwardly 
but 


maculate, the way baroque music should 


how he does it! The style is im- 
sound to the best of our present knowl- 
There is almost complete absence 
the 
notes, just as scholarly musicology today 


edge. 


of vibrato even on long-sustained 


believes it should be. But where this non- 
vibrato play of most other instrumental- 
ists sounds incredibly dull, dry and “musi- 


cological’’, Schneeberger fills the same 
music with a vibrant passion, greatness, 
and intensity of expression that takes 


one’s breath away time and again. Where 
most other violinists, including some of 
our greatest, have to take refuge in heavy 
expressive vibrato and other romantic 
emotionalisms in order to bring this music 
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to life, Schneeberger succeeds in filling 
the six scores with true baroque majesty, 
splendor, and grandezza. 

His low tones on the G string have that 


enormous, organ-like diapason quality 
which hasn't been heard since Fritz 
Kreisler put down his Guarnerius—a 


unique tone quality which to hear now, 
the 
opening bars of the Fifth Sonata in F 
minor (BWV 1018) it sounds as if a cello 
were being played or, at least, the C 
Whoever the 
overwhelming crescendo of these opening 


as if revived, is quite a thrill. In 


string of a viola. hears 
bars in Schneeberger’s recording is not 
I have 
played this movement to dozens of my 


likely ever to forget them again. 


friends and acquaintances, and every 
] ’ ) 


one of them said something inarticulate 


which could be best described as ‘‘wow!”’ 

The artist's medium and high ranges 
are great, clear, smooth, and yet radiant, 
and his bowing, phrasing, and intonation 
are always that of a master. Always, 
throughout every performance, there is the 
full glory of true and pure Bach sound, a 
music that hits right into the center of 
one’s emotional responses 

Eduard Miiller’s harpsichord parts are 
and 
American 
This 
has little to do with Dr. Thienhaus’ image 
of harpsichord sound, but with the fact 


expertly done, but his  sonorities 


registrations are not what 


music lovers would consider ideal. 


that there is quite a gap between the 
American and the postwar German harpsi- 
chord schools. 
complaining about 


The German school keeps 
what they consider 
the American preoccupation with pure 


keyboard virtuosity and too colorfully 
differentiated registration, while the Am- 
erican public is not impressed by what 
they feel to be a dry, pedantic, and un- 
poetic style. As 
long as these two national or continental 
idiosyncrasies are unreconciled, the im- 
pression will remain that Schneeberger is 
one of the great of his instrument, and 


German harpsichord 


his partner a competent, if somewhat 


schoolmasterly accompanist. It is ex- 
citing to speculate about the probable 
outcome if Schneeberger were to play 
Bach with Ralph Kirkpatrick or Rosalyn 


Tureck at the keyboard. 
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Together on records again— 


Mr. and Mrs. Abram Chasins 


WITH these releases Abram Chasins 


and his wife, Constance Keene, make 
their initial appearances on the Kapp 
label. Mr. Chasins, since his retirement 


from the concert stage in 1946, has been 
active as author, lecturer, and critic-at- 
large, and he is perhaps best known as the 
New York Times 
Miss Keene, who 
Hall debut 
in 1943 as that year’s Naumburg Award 


music director of the 
radio station, WOXR. 
made an auspicious Town 
winner, has concertized extensively both 
Their sympathetic col- 
Bach's 


keyboard works makes for some unusually 


here and abroad. 


laboration here in two of finest 
perceptive and beautiful Bach playing, 


Bach, 


in writing these concertos primarily for 


especially in the slow movements. 


performances with his own sons, often 
And, 
century, 


merely sketched in his own part. 
18th 
discreetly and taste- 


as was customary in the 
the pianists fill in 
fully- 
role assigned by Bach to the orchestra— 


the missing harmonies. The minor 
a mere buttressing of the work already as- 
signed to the claviers—is properly and 
beautifully adjusted by Mr. Vardi and the 
Kapp Sinfonietta to the pacings and dy- 
namics of the soloists. 

That Mr. Chasins still retains a virtuoso 
technique is evident in his solo Chopin 
disc. As the former pupil and friend of 
Chopin 
Josef Hofmann and Leopold Godowsky, 
respectively, Mr. Chasins’ playing reflects 


such renowned interpreters as 


the influence these masters exerted on him. 
By turns poetic, prosy, prosaic and even 
a bit ponderous at times, his playing 


: ae ail 
Mr. and Mrs (Constance Keene) Chasins some years ago 


nevertheless is essentially Chopinesque in 
its spirit. In each work, too, Mr. Chasins 
adds some illuminating touches of his 
own. He handles the tricky transitional 
measures in the Impromptu, for instance, 
Beautifully shaded, 
also, are the pearling scales in the right 
hand. 
lines and figures characterizes his ma- 


with sensitive skill. 
A sensitive awareness for melodic 


jestic and virtuosic performance of the 
And he succeeds in com- 
both the and the 
poetry in the great Fantaisie in F minor. 

The sound of the pianos is remarkably 
lifelike on both discs. 
through a bit more mellow in the stereo 
pickup 
evidently was used for the mono versions, 
But both 

—R.K. 


Polonaise. 


municating drama 


The pianos come 


versions; a closer microphone 


particularly the solo disc. 


versions can be recommended. 





J.S. BACH: Concertos in C major and C 

minor for Two Pianos and Orchestra; 
Chasins and Constance 
Kapp Sinfonietta conducted 
by Emmanuel Vardi. Kapp Records 
KCL- 9064, $4.98, or Stereo KC-9064-S, 
$5.98. 


Abram Keene 


(pianos). 
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CHOPIN: Scherzo in C sharp minor, Op. 
39; Impromptu in F sharp, Op. 36; 
Ballade in A flat, Op. 47; Polonaise in 
A flat, Op. 53; Fantaisie in F minor, 
Op. 49; Abram Chasins (piano). Kapp 
Records KLC-9063, $4.98, or Stereo 
KC-9063-S, $5.98. 
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The promise 


of stereo 


is fulfilled 
with 
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amplifiers and preamplifiers 


Built to uncompromising standards 
for those who require better performance 
than that which is commonly available. 


BER & Bese Ee Ez 


25-14 BROADWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY, 6, NEW YORK. 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, 

Philadelphia Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia Stereo MS-6266, $5.98. 

S)THE news about 


Op 55 “Eroica’ 


this dise is its lumi- 
nous recording and the superb playing of 
the Philadelphians 


ory of recorded Eroicas quite matches this 


Nothing in my mem- 


one in terms of engineering and execution. 
Ormandy’s pacing is sensible and practical 
and his balances are as neat as can be. 
With so much in its favor, why doesn't 


this issue give one a sense of fulfillment? 


One answer might be that Ormandy has 
not dared enough. He has not given us 
the degree of dynamic contrast, of inten- 
sity that would let the most passionate 
elements of Beethoven's expression break 
through the impeccable surface of this 


N.B.: 


the repeat of the opening section of the 


performance. Ormandy observes 


first movement. I cannot remember any 
conductor’s having done this before on 
records. This makes the first movement 
quite lengthy and necessitates the inter- 


csi.. 


ruption of the funeral march. 


Fleisher and Szell: their accomplishment will stand 


BEETHOVEN: 


Leon Fleisher 


The Five 


pianist 


Piano Concertos; 

with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra conducted by George 
Szell. Epic Stereo discs BC-1136/7 /8/9, 
$5.98 each 

S)THE COMBINATION of Leon Fleisher 

Szell with the Cleveland Or- 


chestra has produced some fine recordings 


and George 


in the past, but none of them is so im- 


pressive as their presentation of all five 
of the Beethoven piano concertos. As- 
sisted by masterful engineering, their ac- 
omplishment—in the most difficult as- 


signment they have vet undertaken—will 


stand higt those 


1 among 1961 recordings 
worthy of our attention in the vears to 
come 

Fleisher and Szell are well matched; 
they are clearly of one mind about 


Beethoven's piano concertos. Their ap- 


proach is sensible and traditional with 
a no-nonsense attitude about personal 
idiosy ncrasies Their music-making is, 


Beetho- 
and, in addition, 


accordingly, full of respect for 


ven’s published wishes; 





tN 
oo 
nN 


it is brisk, colorful, eminently alive, and 
decidedly brilliant. 

The Fleisher-Szell 
ance of the Fourth Concerto is already 


excellent perform- 
well known, for it has been available for 
well over a vear. 
with the Second. 


ing ol 


In this issue, it is coupled 
The team’s understand- 
this earliest of Beethoven's con- 
certos is extraordinary, and what we get 
is an appropriately light, sparkling tra- 
versal of the score that does no violence 
to its Mozartian influences. 

lhe First Concerto, a work that is close 
to being pure Beethoven, is treated in 
proper fashion but without the degree of 
gusto one feels is ideal in the corner move- 
ments. 
bit 

In the 


And the second movement sags a 


Third 


Concerto, one is treated to a most spirited 


first movement of the 
and marvelously detailed performance— 
quite the best I have heard on records 
since Schnabel’s of almost 30 years ago. 
The rest is only a trifle below this lofty 
level. The slow movement could use a 
warmer infusion of tonal color to bring 
out its full expression. The finale, ex- 
citing as it is, lacks a last touch of hearti- 
ness to achieve incandescence. 
Rhythmically strong, propulsive, with 
here and there a feeling of overwhelming 
fast 
Fleisher-Szell Fifth Concerto is graced by 


grandeur in the movements, the 
a noble account of the slow movement. 
This rendition provides a fitting crown to 
an achievement with which everyone in- 
volved can take genuine pride. —C.J.L. 
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BRAHMS: Vier ernste Gesdinge, Op. 121; 
DVORAK: Biblical songs, Op. 99— 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8 and 10; Dietrich Fis- 
cher-Dieskau (baritone) and Jérg Demus 
(piano). Deutsche Grammophon 18644, 
$5.98, or Stereo 138 644, $6.98. 

SSOME eight years ago, when Fischer- 

Dieskau's first the Ernste 


Gesdnge was released by Decca, it seemed 


recording of 


to me the best recorded version then avail- 
able. His voice at that time had all the 
bloom of its youth; he had only to grow in 
warmth and worldly wisdom to give us 
something like the ideal performance of 
the cycle. He now returns to the same 
music with the benefits of recent advances 
in recording and with the fruits of the 
years’ experience. If I am not quite ready 
to hail his achievement as definitive, I am 
not certain the singer himself is altogether 
to blame. One definite improvement on 
the older recording is the fact that Fischer- 
Dieskau now sings the songs in the original 
keys 


a point where his low G is better than the 


He has developed his lower voice to 


corresponding A flat in the earlier version. 
And he sings with tremendous fervor and 
dramiatic freedom that are sometimes very 
exciting. But here my reservation comes 
in. I think it is a matter of recording 
Take passage in the 
Wer weiss ob der Geist des Menschen 


balance. the first 


song: 
aufwdrts fahre. It is a little too strong, 


just a shade out of hand. If the voice were 


not quite so close to us, more homogenized 
with the piano I think I would not feel 
this. But the softer passages, such as the 
ending of O Tod, wie bitter bist du and Wir 
sehen jetzt in the last song, are incom- 
parably lovelier in the new version. 

The DvofFak songs appear in a new guise 
with this recording. As I am sure most 
the of Biblical 
Songs were published with the texts in four 


readers know, two sets 
languages, and to accommodate the Ger- 
man, English and French, many departures 
were made from the note values of the 
Czech. Fischer-Dieskau sings a new Ger- 
man version obviously designed to elimi- 
I am not sure the 


result is a complete success, though to some 


nate these differences. 


extent this opinion may be colored by my 
long familiarity with the older version. In 
some phrases, certainly, the new version 
sounds strained. There are spots in By the 
Waters of Babylon where apparently the 
adapter gave up; what he produced at the 


And the 


next song, which used to end quite beauti- 


climax seemed to me quite weak. 


fully with denn ich traue auf dich, is now 
rather encumbered with Herr, o set mir 
gnddig. But once again Fischer-Dieskau 
Of course he 
is in no way taxed by the demands of the 


sings warmly and musically. 
songs. And Jérg Demus at the piano is 
excellent in both sets of songs, though as I 
somewhat over- 


—P.L.M. 


have indicated he is 


shadowed. 


One of Stokowski’s outstanding contributions 


BRAHMS: Serenade No. 1 in D, Op. 11; 
Symphony of the Air conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. Decca DL-10031, 
$4.98, or Stereo DL-710031, $5.98. 

STHIS work is an act of homage by 

Brahms to the 18th-century masters he so 

admired. It was composed in the years 

1857 and 1858 while Brahms was in the 

Paul Friedrich 

Designed for eight instruments, 


service of Prince Emil 
Leopold. 
the 
Brahms at the urging of Joachim for full 
orchestra. The 
In it is embedded material that could be 
by no one but Brahms, but the form of 


most of its six movements has always 


piece was later reorchestrated by 


work is a curious one. 
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struck me as being rather shapeless. That 
this should be in a piece inspired by the 
likes of Mozart and Haydn is really quite 
peculiar, and perhaps this is the reason 
that the work has never won a place for 
itself in standard orchestral repertory. 
Stokowski, in his performance of the work, 
has made one of his outstanding contribu- 
It is lean and 


supple of sound and, amazingly enough, 


tions to the phonograph. 


respectful in texture to the 18th-century 
It is 
difficult to imagine a more clearly defined 


models on which the music is based. 


or more expressive performance of the 
score. The recording is as crisp as the 


playing itself. —C.J.L. 
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“IF ALL GENIUS IS UNIQUE, THAT OF BEECHAM 
.-»- [IS MORE UNIQUE THAN OTHERS.”’ 


Desmond Shawe-Taylor, The Sunday Times, London 


A magnificent conductor; yes. A supreme musician; without doubt. A 
brilliant wit; indeed. But Sir Thomas Beecham was much, much more. 
This was the Renaissance man whose glittering personality and great 
gifts made him legend in his own time and honored throughout the 
world. From the Age of Victoria to this Age of Anxiety, his astonishing 
musical career parallels the history of the phonograph. 
And thus, this extraordinary two-record Angel album. 
Here is the definitive Beecham, in excerpts from priceless 
recordings made from 1915 to 1958. What better addition 
to any collection than the great works of a truly great man? 
Album number 3621B (Monophonic only). 





These superb new Angel releases are particularly recommended: 


LISZT 





i i CONCERTO NO. 1 
. ; gage ngs 2 
; i SAMSON = 5 
: i FRANCOIS 
a_i comstanr 
r | SILVESTRI 
(S)35941 COLH 118 (S)35971 (S)35901 


Angel also presents the 1939 recording of the Schubert Piano Sonata 
in D Major, Op. 53, as performed by Artur Schnabel. (COLH 83) 
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Walter's Bruckner Fourth 








One cannot begin to describe this achievement — 


HOPE the fact that this new Bruckner 
release is nowhere identified as “‘Origi- 
nal Version’’ (which it is) may indicate 
that “O.V.”" is now to be accepted as a 


But as “R.V.” 


“O.V." still repose side by side in Schwann 


matter of course. and 


without complete differentiation, I am 
more inclined to consider it carelessness. 
This, at any rate, is in its stereo version 
satisfying Fourth Sym- 
Walter's 


interpretation does full justice to the quali- 


the only wholly 


phony I have heard on records. 
ties of this ingratiating and endearing 
work which can only be called magical, 
as Béhm's version of the thirties did, and 
the recording projects them as I think no 
recording possibly could before now. I 
believe Bruckner is unique in that no 
other composer has benefited so radically 
by both the LP and stereo revolutions as 
he. And of the two events, I am now quite 
prepared to maintain that the latter is the 
As with 
the execution of 


more important for his music. 


Mahler, a key 


many of 


word in 
Bruckner’s 
“*hervortretend”™’ 


counterpoints is 
(coming forth out of the 
But Mahler 


enough peripheral dra- 


sound texture whereas in 


there is usuall, 
matic interest and intensity to carry over, 


even if these voices don’t really hervortreten 


as they should, in Bruckner they often 
seem to constitute the essential raison 
d’étre of the passage in question. Hence 


monophonic listening can be as much a 


‘rearrangement’ of his music as_ reor- 


chestration is, if the components happen 
to be mixed in such a way that even the 
illusion of real dimension is impossible. 


lake for example the chorale episode 


BRUCKNER: 
flat (‘‘ Romantic” Original 
WAGNER: ‘“Tannhduser”’ 
Music; Occidental 

Choir Sym- 

Orchestra conducted by Bruno 

Walter. Columbia Stereo set M2S-622, 


$11.96. (66, 25 mins. 
Jochum (based on O.V.) 
Klemperer (based on O.V.) 
Knappertsbusch (R.V.) 


No. 4 in E 


Version); 


Symphony 


Overture and 
College 


Venusberg 


Concert and Columbia 


phony 


Decca DX-146 
Vox 11200 
London CMA-7207 
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in the development of the first movement 
(letters K to L). Four years ago I was 
able to give the Jochum recording of the 
Romantic (see February, 1958) a qualified 


‘ 


recommendation for its ‘‘relative” clarity. 
loday, listening to this wonderful episode 
via Jochum, everything seems to come 
Thus do one’s ears become 
hard 


out wrong. 


conditioned and reconditioned by 


necessity or by progress. To begin with, 
the seating arrangement of the orchestra 
Walter is more successful 


Bruckner Ninth 


December, 1960), because of the simpler 


preferred by 
here than in his (see 
string texture of the Fourth, and many 
excellent effects are provided by the entry 
of the violas or bass in opposition to the 
At letter K, in one of Bruckner’s 
finest expanding effects, the flute (p) and 


violins. 


horn (mf, sanft hervortretend) lead off with 
the motivic horn call in mirror image, 
echoed in canon by the oboe and clarinet, 
all against the shifting tremolando of the 
violins. As these violins begin a crescendo 
on the left, 
middle ground (f), and then the violas 
(ff, lang gezogen) on the right, with the 


the four horns enter in the 


wonderful long-striding figure that seems 
to anticipate the opening of the Seventh. 
At the top of the crescendo, the full brass 
raises the glorious chorale based on the 
horn call. The concert realism of all this 
is quite startling in stereo (though the 
tuba, which supplies the bass unsupported, 


What hap- 


pens in the Jochum is that instead of ex- 


should be more prominent). 


panding outward, the passage seems to 
contract inward upon itself, for the horn 
unison has a far more open sound than the 
big brass chorale that follows, which 
seems stifled by its own weight, just as 
the viola theme is stifled under the violins. 


\nd that 


listed above. 


is the best of the three monos 

The same brief passage of only 46 bars 
harbors striking examples of several of 
the other awful things that can happen 
to Bruckner, so I may as well stick to it. 
further 


The unfolding of the chorale is 


hampered by Jochum’s too-urgent tempo 
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Bolshoi Theater Orchestra 
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Even the inhabitants of Hades 
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performed by world renowned artists 
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at this place. This betrays a conven- 
tionalizing of Bruckner’s unique sense of 
climax by whipping up the excitement 
the 


timpanum roll under the G major ca- 


artificially, as does insertion of a 


dence. That drum roll is one of the in- 
stances where Jochum’s habits of thought 
impel him to restore revisionist scoring, 
making a compromise between the long- 
but R.V. the 
Gesellschaft edition from which he is osten- 


accepted spurious and 


sibly conducting. (My single reason for 
using the expression ‘‘based on O.V."" in 
Klemperer’s case also is discussed in the 
May, 1959, 
out-and-out 


issue. ) 
R.V. 
only the drum roll at this point, but a 


Knappertsbusch’s 
recording features not 


further revisionist concept of improving 
Bruckner’s scoring, in the altering of the 
viola part at the entry of the chorale, from 
its previous bold bow strokes, to pizzicatos. 
This of course changes the whole intent, 
which, if it were not clear enough on in- 
ternal evidence, is reinforced by Bruck- 
ner’s the injunction 


repeating ol “lang 


just before the chorale. 


gesogen immer’’! 
These striding quarter notes are shortly 
to return in the cellos under the woodwind 
dialogue of the reprise, after an unearthly 
the flute 
and after letter M, the actual point of 
reprise), 


transformation in solo (before 
unifying the developmental epi- 
sode with the central idea in a most satis- 
fying way. Walter, whom I frequently 
suspect of not truly comprehending the 
unitary and logical directness behind the 
baffling complexity of Mahler's mind, is 
manifestly in perfect tune with the simple 
though mystic beauty of Bruckner’s Ro- 
mantic. The stereo recording enables him 


to project and preserve his vision without 








esthetic distortion; and with everything 
at last in place, we can clearly recognize 
Bruckner as one of the finest orchestrators 
of the last hundred years—sui generis 
(One 
Pur- 
suing the reprise a little further, we may 


rather than pseudo-Wagnerite. 


point of dissension on this version: 


note that before letter N, the critical edi- 
tion retains Bruckner’s self-contradictory 
“pp 
It seems evident that both the 
“pp” and the “ff” eight bars later at N 
should be ‘“‘subito’’", and that Walter has 
joined in the missing of this important 


“poco a poco cresc."’ followed by 


sempre’’. 


departure from the exposition, which was 


correctly interpreted of old by Béhm 
and Van Otterloo. ) 

The many structural problems of the 
now tense and ominous, now radiantly 
sunny Finale are handled extremely well, 
including the attack and timing of the 
hair-raising outbreak that occurs at letter 
M (just half way through, the movement 
as of the alphabet), while the C minor 
Andante quasi Allegretto, with its strange 
the exhilarating 
“hunting’’ Scherzo, are sheer delights. At 


hypnotic quality, and 
the end of the Andante, we have never 
heard to finer effect the beautiful long trill 
in the violas, which is so often omitted. 
Again the seating plan is shown to be 
right in the Andante, which opens with the 
cellos playing (lang gesogen once more) 
against four-part harmonies in the muted 
violins and violas, and whose long second 
subject sets the violas against three-part 
pizzicato violins and cellos (later doubled 
in the bass). This latter is Tovey’s cele- 
brated (Cf. May, 
1959), and if anything can take the curse 


“‘oak-panelled room” 


off its resolute heptagonal ‘‘squareness’’, 


Bruno Walter recording with the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
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it is Columbia's multi-dimensional reso- 
nance, coupled with the almost articulate 
eloquence of Walter's inflections, and the 
implied humor of such delectable rubatos 
as he partakes in such a mournful canti- 
lena. Notice also the very soft but telling 
inflection of the low C’s in the horn at the 
cadence. Far from shunning the literal 


“a 


reprise, at letter I, of the “oak room's” 
thirty slow measures, I have never wel- 
comed it more. This, by the way, is cer- 
tainly the place for lots of rubato in 
Bruckner, not the ‘“dramatic’’ peaks and 
valleys of the sonata-Allegros, whose ar- 
chitectural implications demand a strict- 
ness that seems to be anathema to most 
impresario types. The orchestra is with 
Dr. Walter in spirit all the way, although 
an occasional slip points to under-re- 
hearsal. The hunting-horn Scherzo is 
perfect. This was my own introduction to 
Bruckner, and I would recommend Co- 
lumbia-Walter’s as a demonstration piece 
for all non-Brucknerites. One cannot be- 
gin to describe this achievement—it must 
simply be heard. 

Continuing to the end, I can’t for the 


life of me see what the ballet from “7ann- 
hdiuser"’ is doing here, though it’s here in 
abundance, down to the last click of the 
castanets. In any event I would prefer 
to hear it divorced from the truncated 
overture which transforms it into a mon- 
strosity; still, it’s worth having even un- 
der great handicap for such ardent pro- 
jection of its own special qualities as is 
provided by Walter. J.D. 
® 


CHERUBINI: Requiem in C minor; The 
Roger Wagner Chorale and Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Roger 
Wagner. Capitol Stereo SP-8570, $5.98. 


Toscanini RCA LM-2000 
Giulini . Angel 35042 


SWAGNER’S way with this tremendous 
and profound composition is quite unlike 
that of his two LP competitors; he avoids 
the crashing force and nervous energy 
of Toscanini as he does the brooding 
mysteries of Giulini. Wagner concen- 
trates on his chorus and this, considering 
the excellence of his group, makes Capi- 
tol’s easily the best sung of the three ver- 
sions. I do, however, feel a bit let down 
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by Wagner's approach to the Requiem’s 
most vividly dramatic portions, the Dies 
Confutatis maledictis. Here 
and Giulini supply massive 
power and tension, while Wagner holds 
back. 
out of the score’s lyrical sections, even 
than Giulini 
must certainly be dragging 
those sections in which Wagner excels, the 


trae and 


Toscanini 
Wagner nevertheless gets the most 
more perhaps Toscanini. 
accused of 


poignant, quasi-strophic sections separat- 
ing Confutatis from Rex tremendae. 

It has just been brought to my attention 
that Angel is deleting its recording, there- 
by leaving us with a choice between a 
magnificent totality, the Toscanini ver- 
reproduced, and a good, if 
the 


sion, poorly 


uneven, performance utilizing best 


modern sonic techniques. Waguer's is, of 


H.G. 


course, the only one in stereo. 





CHOPIN: 24 Préludes, Op. 28; Leonard 
Pennario (piano). Capitol Stereo SP- 
8561, $5.98. 

SSURELY a satisfying performance of 

all 24 Préludes would be difficult to find, 

for these are tricky works to interpret. 

Although they are very short, each has a 

definite character which must be fully 

realized or the feeling is lost. Here Pen- 
nario offers a neat, straightforward reading 
that has some lovely moments, but is 
lackluster. There 
something attractive about a clean, confi- 


simply is definitely 
dent performance, but there is also some- 
thing irritating about it if it has no depth. 
are, unfor- 
tunately, monochromatic. The recorded 
sound on my review copy is not up to 
suffers from a 


—D.A.K. 


Pennario’s interpretations 


Capitol’s standards; it 
great deal of surface noise. 


Fou Ts'ong—knowledgeable, exciting Chopin 


CHOPIN: Four Ballades; Prélude No. 26; 


Prélude No. 25, Op. 45; Berceuse, Op. 
57; Fou Ts’ong (piano). Westminster 
XWN-18956, $4.98, or Stereo WST- 


14137, $5.98 
(Ballades) 
Rubinstein Vic. LM/LSC-2370 


HAVING wen a considerable reputa- 
tion as a pianist in the Communist world, 
Fou Ts’ong was sent on a tour of western 
Europe. Once in London, he decided to 
take political asylum there, remaining at 
Yehudi Menuhin. He later 
married Menuhin’s daughter. Now he is 


the home of 


to make his first appearance in the United 
Phil- 


States as a soloist with the N. Y. 








harmonic, and if his Chopin interpreta- 
tions are an accurate barometer of his 
musical abilities his debut will be quite an 
event. Fou’'s performance of the Ballades 
is knowledgeable as well as exciting. Al- 
though Rubinstein’s recording is still in a 
class by itself, this album is among the 
Obviously his 
hears, 


finest by a younger artist. 
training in Warsaw, where 
plays, and talks Chopin all of the time, 
has given him a firm understanding of the 
He does not allow 


one 


composer's intentions. 
the heady romanticism to intoxicate him 
to the point of burdening the music with 
Rather, he offers warmth 
and expressiveness in proportion to the 
In Chopin es- 


sentimentalism. 


strength of the score. 
pecially, this takes great discipline and 
sensitivity, but the result is playing that 
is lovely and makes sense. In this respect, 
his interpretations are similar to Rubin- 
stein’s. He takes his time building to a 
big sound, and his phrasing is meticulous, 
The 


Berceuse is also given a beautifully bal- 


though at times a bit mannered. 


anced performance that shows off a ravish- 
ing tone. As usual Westminster’s recorded 
sound is full and clean, doing every justice 
to the playing. —D.A.K. 
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From London, the first truly complete 


A 





SLONDON has 


complete “Lucia di Lammermoor’. 


truly 
Not 


only do these handsomely recorded discs 


issued the first 


let one hear the rarely performed first 
scene of the third act between Edgardo 
they offer the 
invariably cut episode wherein Raimondo 
further 


(first 


and Enrico; in addition, 


presents to Lucia evidence of 


Edgardo’'s infidelity scene, second 
act), and the entire Mad Scene, including 
its quiet, final pages in which Raimondo 
shames Normanno for precipitating the 
tragedy. 

The Lucia is used by Joan 
Sutherland as a vehicle for displaying the 
unusual range and flexibility of her ex- 


ceptionally beautiful voice. 


role of 


The soprano’s 
point of view and Pritchard’s conducting, 
which gives her free reign to achieve her 
ends, for me vitiates the opera's dramatic 
force, which I think can be best experi- 
enced in the recent Mercury recording. 
The remainder of the cast is stocked with 
opulent voices, even in the minor parts. 


DONIZETTI: ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” ; 

Joan Sutherland (Lucia), Renato Cioni 
Robert Merrill (Enrico), 
Cesare Siepi (Raimondo), others; Santa 
Cecilia, 


(Edgardo), 


Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by John Pritchard. London 
Stereo set OSA-1327, six sides, $17.98. 


Rome, 


Siepi, Raimondo. 


Cioni’s scooping and Merrill's lack of vin- 


for example, is the 


dictive fire, however, are further deterrents 
to one’s enjoyment of this performance. 
At the end of “Lucia”, 
of this set, one finds a bonus in the form 
of an aria which Richard Bonynge tells 


on the last side 


us in his notes was generally employed 
during most of the 19th century as a sub- 
stitute for Regnavo nel silenzio, Lucia’s 
first-act aria. This now-forgotten num- 
ber comes from Donizetti's ‘‘ Rosamonda 
d'Inghilterra’’ (also known as ‘“‘Elenora di 
Guienna”) and was apparently popular- 
ized in “Lucia,” by Jenny Lind. It con- 
sists of the air, Perché non ho del vento, 
and a cabaletta, caro 
oggetto; and because it, like Regnavo, is 


Torna, torna, o 
part of a fountain scene and involves a 
heroine’s awaiting a lover named Ed(e)- 
gardo, it never disturbed audiences un- 
familiar with the original aria. Adelina 
Patti changed all that when she presented 
Regnavo to the London public on the occa- 
sion of her first “Zucia’’ at Covent 
Garden; since then, we have heard what 
Donizetti hear. The 
aria is a pleasant, if con- 
ventional, number which, though showier 


intended us to 
“* Rosamonda” 


than Regnavo, is less to the dramatic 
point. Sutherland sings it superbly. 
—C.J.L. 


The famous Sextet in stereo; tenor Cioni enters on the right (left photo), 
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then takes his position in stage center (right photo) for “Chi mi frena’”’ 
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“No. 2" w D 
London Symphony Or- 


DVORAK: Symphony 
minor, Op. 70; 
chestra conducted by Pierre Monteux. 
RCA Victor Stereo LSC-2489, $5.98. 

Talich, Czech Phil. Artia ALP-177 

Haitink, Concertgebouw Epic BC-1070 

Szell, Cleveland ..Epie BC-1111 

Kubelik, Vienna Phil. London CS-6083 

SAS far as I can tell, this is the first time 

Monteux has ever recorded any Dvorak, 

certainly any major work of his. It would 

be nice to be able to report that the be- 
loved 86-year-old little powerhouse has 
this with his 
usual youthfulness and vigor, and has 


burst into new literature 
shown all the veterans how really to do it. 
Alas, it is not to be. Dvorak is apparently 
Mon- 


the colors and 
this work: 


not within the Frenchman’s ken. 
teux does wonders with 
little details of 
lines, and hues glisten and ripple as never 


fine points, 
before. Underemphasizing the brasses in 
favor of the strings and woodwinds, and 
aided by wonderfully clear and sharp 
recorded sound and the generally ex- 
cellent playing of his revivified orchestra, 
Monteux brings out the Brahms in this 
with 
might have expected. 


than one 
But Dvofak is lost 
Brasses mean some- 


score more mellowness 
early along the way. 
for him, not 


what he strove to achieve in this work. 


thing and mellowness is 
Monteux’s interpretation is a rich and 
brilliant shell, almost completely empty: 
absorbed only in the work’s externals, he 
has left it devoid of any basic conception. 
Lacking here are any traces of what other 
conductors have found in the score: wheth- 
er Haitink’s urgency, Szell’s 
greater tension, Kubelik’s drama (actually 


balanced 


projected more successfully in his earlier 
HMYV recording), or the soaring exuber- 
Oldest in 
sound as it is, this last version still seems 
to me the one which gets to the heart of 
this magnificent music most successfully. 
As for Charles O’Connell’s jacket notes 
here, they could be quietly dismissed as 
barely diluted trash were it not for the 


ance of Talich’s classic reading. 


scorn aroused by his patronizing comments 
in them on Dvofrak’s earlier Symphonies. 
Fortunately, thanks to Artia 
we can now know how inexcusably unen- 


releases, 


lightened and obsolete such pronuncia~ 


—J.W.B. 
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BRAHMS: Serenade Ne. 1 in D Major, Op. 
11 © Leopold Stokowski conducts The Sym- 
phony Of The Air. 

DL 10031 (M) * DL 710031 (S) 
HiFi/Stereo Review calls this radiant new 
recording ‘‘sheer delight from beginning to 
end...the sound is appropriate to the music 


— crystal clear, with well-defined stereo 
localization,‘’ 


MOZART: Sinfonia Concertante in E Flat 
Major for Violin, Viola, and Orchestra, 
K. 364 © Adagio in E Major, K. 261 * 
Rondo in C Major, K. 373 * Frederic Wald- 
man conducts the Aeterna Chamber Orches- 
tra, with soloists Joseph Fuchs, violin, and 
Lillian Fuchs, viola. 

DL 10037 (M) * DL 710037 (S) 
A brand-new recording in the great New 
Decca Sound, which The New Records 
acclaims as ‘‘a superb collaboration... 
Decca’s sound is impeccable with just the 
right amount of separation on the stereo 
disc for the proper delineation of the solo 
voices of violin and viola.’’ 


BOCCHERINI-CASSADO: Concerto for Gui- 
tar and Orchestra in E Major * Andrés 
Segovia, guitar (with The Symphony Of 
The Air, Enrique Jordaé conducting) * BACH: 
Suite No. 3 * Andrés Segovia, guitar. 

DL 10043 (M) * DL 710043 (S) 
Watch for Andrés Segovia’s fabulous new 
album, recorded with all the brilliance of 
the New Decca Sound. These two lovely 
works were arranged especially for the 
world’s supreme ‘‘Master of the Guitar.’’ 


(M) Monaural (S) Stereo 
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Two reviews of 


Da Vinet's new 


RENCH grand opera of the nine- 
teenth century, once the enormously 
popular staple of the international reper- 


tory, is now for all practical purposes dead. 


It is true that Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert le 
Diable’’, ‘Les Huguenots”, “Le Prophéte’’, 
and “L'Africaine’, along with Halévy's 


“La Juive" 


less than great voices. 


, demand great productions no 
But even in these 
days of the long-playing record, days which 
complete form such 
“Tetide 


, and others of even less historical 


have given us in 


esoterica as “Anush’’, “Aniara”, 
in Sciro”’ 
importance, the Meyerbeer-Halévy reper- 
tory is virtually unrepresented. 

What better debut 
recording company, then, than one of these 
Da Vinci has 


" whose central role was 


vehicle for a new 
once popular showpieces? 
chosen “La Juive 
Caruso’'s last and greatest. The demands 
of this work are formidable: a tenor who 
must portray a tragic and vengeful old 
man while singing some of the most trying 
music ev2r composed for a tenor voice, 
music that demands an Otello like power 
as well as the ability to execute fioratura. 


Rachel for Mme. Falcon, 


whose very name has become synonymous 


was written 


with heroic dramatic-coloratura singing. 
There is a second tenor who must be at 
home on top D, a second soprano of more 
or less standard coloratura attainments, 
and a virtuoso bass who must possess two- 
and-a-half and the ability to 


execute runs and trills. 


octaves 


The Da Vinci recording starts off un- 


HALEVY: “La Juive”’; 
(Rachel); Miklos 
William Wilderman (Cardinal Brogni); 


‘rances Yeenc 
F y 1 


Gafni (Eléazar); 


Alberta Hopkins (Princess Eudoxie); 
Nico Feldman (Prince Léopold);Henri 
Renaud (Ruggiero); André Monte 
(Albert); Charles Ruiz (Herald); Leon 


Gailhard (Major domo); Maggio Musi- 
cale Fiorentino Orchestra conducted by 
Erasmo Ghiglia. Da Vinci set DRC- 
100/1/2, six sides, $15, or Stereo, $18. 
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La Juive 









promisingly with a twenty-three-page cut 


bars of music 
t* 


followed by twenty-seven 


followed by a forty-eight-bar cu This 
sets the style for the whole set. Some two 
hours later it has become evident that the 
recording has but one distinction: it is the 
only one to be had. 

rhe artistic climate is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the system of “editing” 
the opera has undergone. Under the as- 
sumption that M. Halévy did not know 
how to plan an opera, Da Vinci has cut 
half of it away. Not only in great chunks, 
but in hundreds of fragments. Nota scene, 
not an aria, hardly a page, is left unmo- 
lested. This incessant hacking away at 
the music only serves to libel the score and 
infuriate the listener. The limit is reached 
when the last half of Eléazar’s great scene 
(Rachel, quand du Seigneur. . .) is ampu- 
tated, leaving not even enough music to 
But the limit is 


Cardinal's 


bring down the curtain! 


then passed when the final 
agonized plea is halved and Rachel disap- 
pears into her boiling oil without even 


What 


remains of the vocal parts is simplified 


enough time to get to stage rear! 


beyond recognition to bring them within 
the capabilities of a cast of minor abilities. 

As if all this were not enough, the or- 
chestra performs wretchedly: attacks are 
hit or miss, pitches are frequently only ap- 
proximate, the conducting is so slack that 
singers and orchestra are often as much as 
a beat apart. Sonically, the productioa is 
so distorted that it makes the singers sound 
much worse than it would be thought 
While the 
voices are recorded at microscopic range, 
the orchestra remains at telescopic range, 
wandering from speaker to speaker and 
The 


frequency range is limited and, in the case 


possible for singers to sound. 


frequently disappearing altogether. 


*Very heavy ‘“‘cutting’’ is of course an old story with 
this opera, not only at the Metropolitan but also in 
Europe. Indeed, it is usual to encounter pre-cut 
printed scores. One such edition may have been 
used for this recording. —Ed 
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of the orchestra (which sounds as if it were 
dubbed), not even of hi-fi quality, the 
strings in particular sounding like ex- 
ceptionally poor 78s. 
“La Juive” is a great opera. It deserves 
a great recording, but it will have to be 
done with the proper singers and a fine 
orchestra. The score is perhaps overlong, 
but the fact must be faced that even with 
judicious cutting it would stil be long. 
Four or even five discs would be needed. 
Only when such a recording appears will 
“La Juive’’ emerge as the masterpiece it 
really is. —R.J. 
v 
ANY COLLECTORS have won- 
M dered why, with all the digging up 
of old and forgotten operas for recording, 
none of the companies has offered ‘La 
The reason given in the booklet 
accompanying this answer to prayer is 


Juive’’. 


that the opera is possible only when a 
great singer is available for the role of 


Eléazar. Caruso brought it to life, so far 
as New York was concerned, in 1919, 
after a lapse of some thirty years. After 


Caruso there was Martinelli. 

It would be unfair, of course, to expect 
a performance of the quality once known 
at the Metropolitan, when Ponselle, Reth- 


The last scene of “La Juive’”’ at the Royal Italian Opera; from The Illustrated London News of August 3, 1850 
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berg, Marjorie Lawrence, Mardones, Pin- 
za, Evelyn Scotney and Orville Harrold 
took their turns in the cast. On the other 
hand, I am not sure a performance so ob- 
viously thrown together as this will be 
very satisfying to those who want “La 
Juive’’. There has been some objection 
to the cuts made in the score, but I am 
assured that the custom of the Metropoli- 
tan itself has been followed here. (Hal- 
évy’s opera is an exceptionally long one, 
and something has to be left out. Marti- 
nelli, whose recording’ of the aria Dieu, que 
ma voix tremblante is a famous one, had to 
give up his chance to sing it in the opera 
house.) The best answer to this complaint 
is the recommendation not to try following 
the score. 

But what of the Frances 
Yeend, an artist of reputation, does not 
seem at home in the title role. 


singers? 


Her voice 
is unsteady, her style tentative. Miklos 
Gafni does his best to sound like Marti- 
nelli, with whom he has been studying 
his role, but remains sadly inadequate. 
William Wilderman, as the Cardinal, does 
the best singing in the set, but this is not 
Miss Hopkins and Mr. Feldman, 
in the second lead parts, are well beyond 
their depth. -P.L.M. 


enough. 
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HAYDN: Sinfonia concertante in B flat, 

Op. 84, for Oboe, Bassoon, Violin, Cello, 
Soloists 
Hamburg Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Hans Jurgen Walther; Overture No. 
4 in D; Concerto in E for Trumpet and 


and Orchestra; (unidentified), 


Orchestra; Adolf Holler (trumpet), 
Vienna Philharmusica Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Hans Swarowsky. Urania 


Stereo US-5129, $5.98. 


Sinfonia 
Ormandy, Phila 
Concerto 


Eskdale, Litschauer 


Orch. Columbia MS-6061 


Vanguard VRS-454 


Delmotte, Scherchen Westminster WST-14135 
Longionotti, Ansermet London CS-6091 
Scherbaum, Stepp Archive ARC-73151 


S)THIS recording appeared in the last 
days of the old Urania label's existence 
as USD-1029 


culation when the company went out of 


but disappeared from cir- 


action. With the latter’s happy revival, 
this record reappears It is one worth 
having The fairly recent Columbia 


recording by Ormandy (see 


ary, 1960, p. 444 


the need for another, and to be sure this 


ARG, Febru- 


might seem to eliminate 


Hamburg outfit can hardly match the rich 


sonorities and lushness of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. But in such music this 
fact is not necessarily a fault, and the 
honest, straightforward and highly com- 


petent playing here has much to recom- 


mend it. In addition, the engineers have 
handled this intelligent performance stere- 
ophonically with a great deal of enterprise 
and imagination. Most recording tech- 
niques would have the soloists in a work 
of this kind sit 


positions or at least slightly in front of the 


either in their first-desk 


orchestra, generally in the center. Some- 
thing of an amalgam of these two ap- 
proaches was attempted in the Ormandy 
but it 
any great success, and directional realism 


version, was not achieved with 
is one of the least virtues of that stereo 
release. Throwing caution to the winds, 
the often adventuresome Urania engineers 
tried here a radical departure: the soloists 
are grouped together in a clump on the 
extreme left, while the orchestra is drawn 
out across to the right. This placement 
does have the danger of overemphasizing 
the seeming role of the soloists as a con- 
certino opposed to an orchestral ripieno— 


when will] annotators learn that a sinfonia 
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concertante is not a kind of concerto grosso? 





-but if this is not necessarily the only or 
the ideal solution for handling music of this 
kind, it shows at least that the engineers 
faced their task with genuine initiative 
and originality. More conventional stereo 
sound, not particularly extraordinary but 
quite satisfactory, may be heard on the 
The but 
And, 


while the unfamiliar soloist is not a great 


reverse of this record. brief 


pleasing Overture is well done. 
virtuoso, his technique and tone are both 
clean and pleasing, with able backing from 
the orchestra and conductor. The only 
flaw one might find in this release is the 
puerile jacket notes, wisely anonymous, 
towards 


which are apparently directed 


four-year-olds. J.W.B. 
* 

HAYDN: Concerto in E flat for Trumpet 

and Orchestra; TORELLI: Concerto in 


E for Trumpet, Strings, and Continuo; 
VIVALDI: Two 
Trumpets, Strings, and Continuo (P. 75); 
HANDEL: Concerto in D for Two 
Trumpets and Orchestra; Del- 
Arthur (trumpets), 
State 


Concerto in C_ for 


Roger 


motte, Haneuse 


Vienna Opera Orchestra con- 


ducted by Hermann Scherchen. West- 
minster XWN-18954, $4.98, or Stereo 
WST-14135, $5.98. 
(Haydn) 
Eskdale, Litschauer 
Longinotti, Ansermet 
Scherbaum, Stepp 
(Haydn & Vivaldi) 
Voisin, Ghitalla, Dickson 
(Vivaldi) 
Delmotte, Andre, Douatte 
SSCHERCHEN is on 


here, and his contribution to this program 


Vanguard VRS-454 
London CS-6091 
Archive ARC-73151 
Kapp KCL-9017-S 
Period SHO-2309 
good behavior 
is one of honest and stable musicianship. 


He also has excellent soloists, Delmotte 
in particular being long familiar to any 
who knows his work in many French re- 
cordings. His sweetish tone is not pushed 
often is) and 
If his style is 


not quite in the classic cast of Eskdale, 


to extremes (as Voisin’s 


makes for nice solo color. 


who rather owns this Haydn Concerto, 
he is generally equal to virtually all the 
other competition. The Vivaldi also is 
not new to records, but the original old 
Concert Hall recording (CHS-1242) is out 
of print, the Kapp version (as with its 
Haydn, which to boot has a touched-up 
orchestration) is too flashy, and Period’s 
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dis-tin-guished (di-stin’gwisht), 
1. celebrated; eminent: 


Jot-highelcae-bole-bh ake mmebliabaleintesee 
—SYN. see famous. 


DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS IS MORE 
THAN A NAME, IT IS A DESCRIPTION. 
THIS EXCITING ORGANIZATION BRINGS 
YOU THE GREAT PERFORMING AND 
CREATIVE ARTISTS AS THEY APPEARED 
DURING THE PEAK OF THEIR CAREERS. 


TWO NEW HISTORIC RELEASES 

GERSHWIN" P feo 
“hdpsody Will Rogers 

in ‘\ 

blue” 






































GEORGE GERSHWIN ~=WILL ROGERS 


DR 107 DR 3001 
Other Releases DR 105 * JOSEF HOFMAN 
DR 101 * PADEREWSKI DR 106 « LISZT RHAPSODIES 
DR 102 * PROKOFIEV and BUSONI DR 108 «© PERCY GRAINGER 
DR 103 * PADEREWSKI (VOL. 2) DR 109 * ETHEL LEGINSKA 
DR 104 * ALFRED CORTOT DR 110 * IGNAZ FRIEDMAN 
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including Delmotte again, is of less general 
quality. Here the opposition of the two 
trumpets in separate channels is particu- 
larly well handled. The Torelli seems to 
be new to records; it is a good sample of 
the Bologna School's style. Perhaps the 
most interesting work on the record, how- 
ever, is the Handel, which, derived by 
Handel from a previous orchestral con- 
certo of his, served in turn as a quarry for 
parts of The Royal Fireworks Music. In 
the present intermediate 


form it is new 


to records, though a free and rather 


turgid transcription of it by Ormandy 
was once available on the Columbia label 
ML-2054, ML- 
The placement of the orchestra 
least the Handel 
the 


(originally reissued on 
4797). 
sections in at 


the 


seems 


virtually same as strange one 
Scherchen employed in his currently new 


The Water Music. Withal, 
J.W.B. 


recording of 


fine sound 
* 


HINDEMITH: String Quartet No. 3, Op. 
22; BEETHOVEN: String Quartet No. 
11 in F minor, Op. 95; The Kroll 
Quartet Epic LC-3779, $4.98 or 
Stereo BC-1133, $5.98. 

S)THE importance of this recording lies 

It is shocking that this 

is the only one of the half-dozen quartets 

Hin- 


demith’s Third Quartet has a place which 


in the Hindemith 
he composed that is now available. 


matches those compositions of classical 
distinction in the confirmed repertoire. 
rhis proves that a work lying outside the 
minor tonal 


territory of the major and 


systems can also obtain proper response. 
Hindemith’s mature manner of more than 
thirty vears later than this work is more 
solid but does not depart very much from 
the style and beautiful expressive quality 
of Op. 22. 


much 


Nor has he been able to go 
the 


This work consists of five 


beyond individuality of his 
Third Quartet 
movements. Each part displays clarity 
of form and theme. The melodic strength 
ripples with beauty. It is the third move- 
ment that is the most captivating of all, 
accomplishing such convincing loveliness 
that put to 


duplicate it in his other works, chamber 


Hindemith has been hard 


music or otherwise. In muted power this 


movement sounds dissonantly, but inti- 
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mately, stimulated by ostinated quintal - 
The defined reading of the 
Kroll group brings out the positive con- 


intervals. 


trapuntalism and the large color span of 
the work. In the Beethoven the reading is 


tidy, but there is some neutralizing of 


dynamic incidents in the finale. —A.C. 
* 
HOFFMANN: Concerto in D for Mando- 


lin and Orchestra; Gerd Lindner-Bo- 
nelli (mandolin), Symphony Orchestra 
of Radio Leipzig conducted by Gerhard 
Pfliger; DITTERSDORF: Concerto 
in A for Harp and Strings; Irmgard 
Helmis (harp), Chamber Orchestra of 
Berlin conducted by Herbert 
Urania Stereo US-57110, $5.98. 


SYTHAT the Dittersdorf is only an ar- 


Radio 


Haarth. 


rangement of a concerto originally written 


for cembalo may diminish its authen- 
ticity, but it does not necessarily destroy 
its entertainment value in this version. 
The Hoffmann, if trivial, is no less perky 
and enjoyable. Formerly available as 
URLP-7110, this pair of works is an ex- 
ample of the worth-while novelties which 
made the old Urania catalogue so valuable, 
and which make its revival so welcome. 
But for those few who buy records only 


labeled 


this old release is now re- 


when they are 
the fact that 


issued with such a label must be noted 


‘‘stereophonic”’; 


with a warning. It has perhaps been re- 
mastered, but a comparison of this disc 
with URLP-7110 reveals no appreciable dif- 
ference: the recording sound remains of 
no more than tolerable quality, and as 
monophonic now as these East German 


radio tapings were when first issued in 


1954. -J.W.B. 
ra 

ISAAC: Donna di dentro; In meinem 

Sinn; Quis dabit capiti meo aquam? ; 


La mi la OBRECHT: Missa, 
Robert White 


(countertenor), Charles Bressler (tenor), 


sol . 


‘Fortuna desperata’’; 
(baritone), 
Lewis (bass), New York Pro Musica 
Motet Choir, Boys’ Choir, and Wind 


Ensemble, conducted by 


Gordon - Myers Brayton 


Noah Green- 
Decca Stereo DL-79413, $5.98. 
S)THEIR latest release shows Greenberg 


berg. 
and his New York Pro Musica increasing- 
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Bookshelf Speaker Without Compromise 


e Robust reproduction from an all-Bozak 
system—wide-range speaker, two tweeters and 
cross-over network. Brightness control 
to match room acoustics 


e Fine Furniture reflecting traditional 
Bozak wood craftsmanship. Decorator 
styled in certified walnut or mahogany 


e The choice of discriminating music lovers 


Full description of all models in our 32-page 
brochure—yours for the asking 
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ly committed to the new shift of gravity 
The 


has removed an 


in their organizational structure 
Russell Oberlin 
important factor from their solo resources, 
the the still 
new Motet Choir has directed efforts into 
That the 


changes are mainly of personnel rather 


loss of 


whereas addition of fairly 


a more strictly choral vein. 
than of quality is a tribute to Greenberg's 


zeal and determination. Certainly this 
new record is a distinguished one, and it 
can only be hoped that Decca will con- 
tinue to cull the cream of the group's cur- 
rent repertoire onto discs. It is, at any 
rate, about time that one of the Florentine 
carnival songs long familiar to Pro Musica 
programs has been recorded by the group, 
though this rich literature really deserves 
a full itself. 


is a splendid example, performed here in 


record to Donna di dentro 


fashion \n earlier performance 
CE-1042) is 
since it is purely 
old 


is another duplication, of the instrumental 


lively 
on a Classic Editions release 
no ¢ ompetition, espet iall 
instrumental. On that same record 
piece, La mi la sol, but less effective than as 
done here by this smart and zestful group 
But the 


gem of the Isaac selections is the superb 


of cornett, shawms and sackbuts. 


lament, Quis dabit capiti meo aquam?, 
great Florentine humanist 
the death of 


the busy 


to a text by the 
Poliziano (or Politian), on 


Lorenzo il Magnifico in vear of 





1492. Words cannot suggest its beauty 
as it is performed on this record. The 
major work here, however—surprisingly 
occupying the end of side 1 and all of side 
2, instead of all of side 1 and the beginning 
of side 2, as placements usually go in the 
record the Obrecht Mass. 
Here again the Pro Musica continues its 
pioneering in re-establishing the authentic 


business—is 


style of early Renaissance choral perform- 
ance: that is, with passages taken by 
the full choir, 


doubling 


soloists to contrast with 


and with instruments voices. 


To be sure, there can still be much con- 
troversy as to exactly which instruments 
best 


Greenberg uses his wind ensemble spar- 


are used to such purpose: here 


ingly, and in the main only the trombones. 
One may 
course, the N.Y.P.M. is not the only nor 


quibble over details, and, of 


the first group to make important efforts in 
this direction. But it is one of the very few 
ones to do so, and to forge ahead so con- 
sistently and intelligently in re-establish- 
ing these performing procedures, with the 
advantage of a regular recording program. 
The results speak for themselves in a 
glowing performance of a work by a great 
and badly neglected Netherlands master. 
Che stereo sound, though not sharply di- 
rectional or very realistic as to placement, 
mellowness and 


-J.W.B. 


nevertheless has a_ nice 


fullness. 


Bravo, Mr. Bernstein! Bravo, Columbia! 


SBERNSTEIN’'S laurel wreaths are 
many Few, however, can match the 
value of having recorded one of Ives’ 


masterpieces. There has been much talk 


Charles 


that lip service is being paid this 


about Ives, but it begins to be 
clear 
great composer rather than musical serv- 
ice \ the Catalog 


repeats told by a survey of 


look at Schwann 


the tale 


concert programs Ives never was in- 
terested in performances and it may be 


IVES: Symphony 
New York 
by Leonard Bernstein. Columbia KL- 
5489, $5.98, or Stereo KS-6155, $6.98. 


No. 2 


Philharmoni 


1897-1902); 


conducted 
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By ARTHUR COHN 


that he 
one else seems to be interested in present- 
The 
honor but 
the 
the string quartet teams don’t 


jinxed his compositions, for no 


them, either. Pulitzer Prize 


o 
ing 


brought him not exposure. 


Columbia deleted great “Concord” 
Sonata; 
know he exists. We have, after all, pro- 
gressed little since the pioneering days 
Cowell Nicolas 


Slonimsky preached the words and music 


when only Henry and 


of Charles Ives. Bernstein's recording is 
therefore a matter. of special jubilation. 
It may well be that one demands a style 


from 
All 


quences in his work, most generally ac- 


Ives music and cannot locate it. 


means were used as natural conse- 
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companied not by a defined, but a sug- 
gestive program. As a naturalist, the 
matters of dissonance were of no conse- 


Musical 


isted; they were to be used; if a triad was 


quence to Ives. materials ex- 
required it was just as efficacious and 
valuable as a chord that amalgamated all 
twelve tones of the octave, plus fractional 
tones in between. It was not a matter 
of compromise with him, merely sound 
It is this attitude that makes 
Ives’ music uneven 


selectivity. 
of stylistic varia. 
One is accustomed to a defined style, of 
Beethoven, of Debussy, of Honegger. 
Given not one but many shifts, quite often, 
But, the 


thought persists that this serves as a mere 


a critical impasse is formed. 


pretense for escaping from the truth. And 
that no critical 
facts of 


the truth is damnation 


can erase the Ives’ supreme 
individuality. 

The Second Symphony consists of five 
movements, all (save movement two) 
originally parts of completely other works. 
Such musical interchange was an Ivesian 
habit; it had nothing to do with laziness 
but, rather, was proof of an ever-seeking 
consideration of his working materials. 
The symphony is an illustration of this 
crisscross, creative-scrapbook system of 
illustrates the ro- 


composition. It also 


mantic-but-not-quite aesthetic of the 
whole. Within the mid-Victorian sanctity 
of much of this wholesome music there is 
much more: patriotic songs, college tunes, 
gospel hymns, and ‘‘Fosteriana”’ impulses. 
And also snatches from the classics. Ives 
was engrossed in his 
The 


snippets that contrapuntalize themselves 


contemporary en- 


vironment. significance of these 
within the texture or are set off in perspec- 
tive can be translated in many ways, in- 
cluding integrations of popularisms into 
an art work, or unstated programmati- 
cism, or merely as hedonistic musical 


Who 


searching work of native proportions, of 


philosophy. cares? It totals a 
unsanctimonious musical prose. 

I have the feeling that some of this score 
was touched up by other than Ives’ hands. 
A great deal of it sounds so polished that 
it might be suspect, for Ives’ rough musical 
Or, this 
may be the Bernstein touch of perform- 


diction is part of its great value. 
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BMI Photo 


ance, for the Symphony is played to the 
And 


Ives 


hilt, with master professionalism. 
that 
sounds best when he is performed with a 


the thought again persists 
small amount of less-than-professionalism. 
One gets the Yankee drawl, the tobacco 
juice of the notes in this manner rather 
than the spit and polish of big-league 
Carnegie Hall. To me Ives can be taken 
with almost uncritical admiration. 

In a recent book on contemporary re- 
corded music I reviewed the then-only re- 
Second Symphony (F. 
Charles Adler on Spa Records). 


cording of the 
I hoped 
for a new release because the Adler ver- 
sion, with the Vienna Philharmonic, was 


poorly played and had rather deadly 
sonics. I asked: “How about it, Mr. 
Bernstein”? My question has _ been 


answered with transcendent devotion by 
Bravo, Mr. Bern- 
Columbia! this . 
release (with good notes and a fascinating 
five-page photo biography) the sin of de- 
leting the ‘Concord’ Sonata has been 


“A.C. 


this master conductor. 


stein! Bravo, For in 


somewhat erased. 
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KODALY: 


(baritone), 


Pallé 


(meZZO-so- 


“Hdry Jdénos”’; Imre 
Magda Tiszay 
Oszkar Maleczky 
Andor Lendvay (baritone), Anna Bathy 
Judith 
prano), Endre Résler (tenor), Gyérgy 
Melis 
Olga Szényi, Tibor Lux, Laszl6 Molnar, 
Pal Fekete, Laszlé Rajner, Lajos Or- 
delt, Janos Berkes, Jézsef Baké, Zsolt 
Bende (speaking parts), Budapest Phil- 
Chorus of the 
Hungarian State Opera House; Chil- 
dren’s Chorus of the Horvath Mihaly 
tér General School conducted by Janos 
Ferencsik. Qualiton set HLPX 1023/5, 
$17.94 (Artia import.) 
KODALY: “The Spinning Room” ; Mag- 
Imre Palléd 
(baritone), Zita Uher (contralto), Tibor 
Udvardy 


prano), (baritone), 


(soprano), Sandor (mezzo-so- 


(baritone), Hajnal Megyaszay, 


harmonic Orchestra; 


da Tiszay (contralto), 


(tenor), Irén Szecsédi (so- 


prano), Endre Résler (baritone), Or- 
chestra and Chorus of the Hungarian 
Radio Symphony conducted by Janos 
Ferencsik. Qualiton set HLPX-1009/10, 
$11.96 (Artia import.) 

AFOR cataloguing purposes both of these 

works can be indexed as operas, but the 

formal yardstick is quite otherwise. “ Hdry 

with 

“The 


Spinning Room”’ is all music hung on the 


Jénos” is a play backgrounded 


music—talk is the major element. 
There 
questions that must be raised about both 


merest skeleton of a play. are 
these works that stand in antithetical re- 
lationship. 

The orchestral suite from ‘““Hdry Jénos” 
is so well known that concertgoers have 
always been curious about the complete 
work. The recording supplies this lack, 
but also proves why only one American 
staging has been given (by the Juilliard 
School thirty-four years after the Buda- 
pest premiétre). The recording also raises 
the question: does witty prose contained 
in a vaudeville-type plot defeat operatic 
The 


when 


purpose? affirmative answer must 


be .given the dialogue of “Hdry 
Jénos” is the prime element and the music 
merely decorative. 

Kodaly’s ““Héry” is a broad farce which 
makes the leading character the Hungarian 
Munchausen. 


counterpart of a Baron 


Listening to the opera one will find that 
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the sections used in the orchestral suite 


are mere aural hinges in the stage work, 
All of it fits 
very well; it fits even better when it exists 


and they offer no surprise. 


orchestrally apart and does not support 
stage action. The small amount of music 
that was not used in the suite for orchestra 
that 


quite lovely, but very incidental. 


Kodaly fashioned is neat, folksy, 


If Kodaly’s music is the purpose of the 
auditor he should seek it in the ‘top 
the orchestral 
For the complete document the 
without 
most of 


cream" represented by 
suite. 
recording will serve, but beware 
Hungarian 

““Hdry Jénos” will be a boring marking of 


a knowledge of 


time until some music appears. There is a 
this: the extensive 
booklet that is supplied offers much ma- 
terial in Hungarian, German, and English, 
but not a word of the text. 

“The Spinning 
twenty-one 


further reason for 


In contrast, Room", 


consisting of numbers ar- 
ranged in seven scenes, is a theater piece 
that is 
Kodaly’s intensive research in folk song 
He 


a number of songs, ballads, 


paradoxically a concert work. 
gave him a vast amount of material. 
has taken 
and dances and strung them together ex- 
pertly. The “plot” is mere cellophane 
tape: a and 
young people, and a character disguised 
as a long nosed flea. 


woman her suitor, some 
Police are searching 
for a man who has committed some wrong; 
it seems to be the suitor, it turns out to be 
the flea. 
contrast to the genuineness of the score. 

Because opera must have dramatic am- 
plitude and audience impact and quite 


This tepid material is in striking 


has become the most 
The beau- 
tiful folk music that Kodaly has utilized 


often does not it 


perishable musical commodity. 


for his lyrical package is exceedingly per- 
suasive even if it lacks the makings of an 
opera. 
listen to it as pure music and the hell with 
Music of 
this expert facture is appropriate to re- 


The solution for its success is to 
what it is trying to describe. 
cording and the Qualiton performance is 


But for the Ameri- 
can market why import a work and relzase 


well worth attention. 


it with Hungarian and German transla- 
tion of the libretto and avoid English? 
Kodaly’s tale is nebulous to begin with; 
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Q| Jensen 


Jensen proudly presents this year’s new line of exciting 
loudspeaker systems. There’s the remarkable 3-P systems 
with the new 3-P POLYTEC* woofer . . . making possible 
a new slim cabinetry never before achieved. For high 
fidelity sound in an ultra-compact unit, Jensen offers 
the X-10. New 2-way and 3-way systems in full-size 
shelf enclosures offer superb sound and choice of styling. 

















3-P/2. “Superslim” 
Panel 5-speaker 4-way 
system. Only 356” deep. 
Has new 3-P system 
components for full di- 
mension performance. 
Place on floor, hang on 
wall. Measures 2856” 
H., 21%" W., 35” D. 
Oiled Walnut. 

Me 66bea< xe $139.50 


3-P/3. Decorator styled 
furniture models with 
new 3-P speakers. 
Choice of Danish Wal- 
nut, Provincial Cherry or 
Traditional Mahogany. 
Furniture Finish $159.50 

Utility Unfin. . .$129.50 


X-10. Ultra-Compact 2- 
speaker 2-way system. 
Measures only 7%” H., 
13” W., 456’ D. Volume 
control on front. Perfect 
for low cost stereo, ex- 
tension speaker, stereo 
add-on, F-M Multiplex. 
Oiled Walnut.. . $29.75 
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3-P/1. “Slim-Shelf” 5-speaker 4- 
way system .. . only 512” deep. 


Has new 3-P flat piston woofer for 
extra smoothness, lower distortion, 
better space utilization. Oiled Wal- 
nut. Net Each .......... $119.50 








TF-2. Economical 3-way system in 
full size shelf enclosure. Special 10” 
FLEXAIR* woofer for full, low-dis- 
tortion bass. Two tweeters for ex- 
tended highs. 

Oiled Wal. $79.50. . .Unfin. $64.50 


1 





TF-3. Outstanding 3-Way System in 
choice of plain or Decorator cabi- 
netry styles. Tests prove TF-3 outper- 
forms systems costing much more. 
Covers full frequency range with 
FLEXAIR woofer, two special mid- 
range units, and the sensational 
SONO-DOME* Ultra-Tweeter. 

TF-3. Oiled Walnut. Net. .$ 99.50 
TF-3U Utility Unfin. Net. ..$ 79.50 
TF-3D Wal. or Cherry. Net $109.50 
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without translation it is excruciatingly 
difficult. I'm certain there was no snob- 
bism in bypassing an English text, simply 
economy. Nevertheless, “The Spinning 
Room” is a definite contribution to the 
repertoire and a 


recorded “must” for 


Kodaly fans. —A.C. 
* 

LISZT: Hungarian Coronation Mass; 

Irén Szecsédy (soprano); Magda Tiszay 

(contralto); Jésef Simandi (tenor); 


Andrés Faragé (basso); Choir and Or- 
chestra of the Budapest Coronation 
Cathedral, conducted by Janos Ferenc- 
sik. Deutsche Grammophon 18668, 
$5.98, or Stereo 138 668, $6.98. 
THE Hungarian Coronation Mass is one 
of those occasional pieces that seem te im- 
press their hearers in the season of festivi- 
ties but not to make a very lasting im- 
pression on the The 
coronation of Franz Joseph as Apostolic 
King of Hungary in 1867 was one of the 
great the history of the 
country, and certainly Franz Liszt was the 
logical composer to provide fitting music. 
He seems, however, to have thrown the 
Mass together in three weeks, with results 
that 
nique than of inspiration and art. 
were the days of conscious nationalism in 


musical world. 


occasions in 


show more of intentions and tech- 
Those 


music, and Liszt drew on the melodies of 
his country as well as the churchly plain- 
chant to color his work. His Credo, we are 
told, is borrowed outright from a Messe 
Royale of Henri Dumont (1610-1894)—‘“‘a 
strict unison composition based on a 
Gregorian melody, to which Liszt added a 
unison organ accompaniment.” However 
important all this may have seemed when 
it was new, the Mass had not often been 
performed since, and Liszt authorities are 
not inclined to give it much space in dis- 
cussing his music. And considering its 
clear echoes of the famous Rékdéczy March 
we should perhaps not be too much sur- 
prised to find it listed in the index to one 
biography as the “Hungarian Coronation 
March”. 

* It will be gathered from the above that 
the Mass is hardly notable for stylistic 
unity. Liszt did not help it in this respect 
by adding two movements for later per- 
formance. One of these, the Graduad, is a 
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setting of Psalm 116, Laudate Dominum 
omnes gentes, a brilliant piece of choral 
writing and perhaps the best part of the 
work as we have it. The second addition 
was the Offertory, an instrumental number 
of no great churchliness. Throughout the 
Mass there is a good deal of nineteenth 
century chromaticism, and the opening 
trill of the Gloria might have been bor- 
rowed from Wagner. 

There is of course a certain appropriate- 
ness in the performance of this festive 
work at the scene of its world premitre 
nearly a century earlier. We are told 
that the recording was made in 1960, but if 
there was some special occasion for it we 
can only guess what it might have been. 
The soloists are all said to be leading mem- 
bers of the Budapest Opera, but I find 
their work less impressive than that of the 
chorus. Obviously they could have done 
with more rehearsal. Since I have heard 
the recording only in its monophonic form 
I cannot tell what effects may be made in 
stereo. But the chorus as I heard it is in 
better focus than the soloists, who are too 
close to us. In sum, it is interesting to 
hear this Mass, but we can easily under- 
stand why it has not been done more 
often. —P.L.M. 
* 

MENDELSSOHN: St. Paul—Oratorio 

(Paulus), Op. 36; Laurence Dutoit 
Maria Nussbaumer (alto); 

Hans Loeffler (tenor); Otto Wiener 

(bass); the Akademie Kammerchor 

and Pro Musica Symphony of Vienna, 

conducted by Ferdinand Grossmann. 

Vox set VUX-2006, four sides, $5.95. 
ATHIS is a cheaper reissue of the old 
Vox PL-8362. When the Kammerchor is 
not straining to sound big, it rises to the 
subtlety of such choruses as No. 9 (“To 
Thee, O Lord’’), No. 29 (“Is this he, how 
in Jerusalem”), and No. 42 (‘Far be it 
from they path’’). However, the entire 
soprano section is wobblesome, destroying 
its loveliest music wherein it is, collective- 
ly. Jesus, and all other sections above 
mezz0-forte. The Saul-Paul, Otto Wiener, 
has excellent projection, a fair technique, 
and manages to be moving in some solos, 
notably the great aria ‘““O God, have 
mercy”. Loeffler is a clean-cut and virile 


(soprano); 
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HAVE YOU HEARD DYNAMIC REALISM? 


Certainly you’ve heard it! You've heard dynamic realism whenever 
you went to the original performance ...a concert, the opera, or a musicat 
show. It was at this original performance where you heard the crystal clear 
brilliance of each and every instrument and voice . . . in vibrant harmony and 
dramatic color; realistic dimensions in panoramic breadth and profound 
depth. = Now Fairchild, through the introduction of advanced electronic 
miniaturization techniques, recreates these original performance dynamics 
with one compact unit—the Fairchild Compander® ® Actually, the Compander 
functions as an automatic sensing device which overcomes the controls. 
usually placed upon both disc and tape recordings and thereby restores the 
full dynamic range of the original performance as distinguished from the 
original recording. = Accomplished without the introduction of distortion of 
any type, the Compander is easily integrated into any monaural or stereo 
quality component system to augment and complete your high fidelity sys- 
tem. By freeing program material from the usual recording restraints the 
Compander brings you a giant step closer to the original performance and 
gives you more realism than you ever had before. = We believe the Fairchild 
Compander is a product so unusual that every serious audiophile will want 
to know about the Compander. For your information we have prepared a 
fully detailed bulletin which is yours for the asking. In addition, a selected 
number of Fairchild dealers will be glad to demonstrate this remarkable 
development as well as take your orders for early delivery. 


The Fairchild Compander is priced at $75.00; Compander Kit, $59.95. 


FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORP., 10-40 45TH AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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tenor, lacking only a sense of shading. 
Nussbaumer, in her one solo, “But the 
Lord is mindful”, has good quality, but 
also the tendency to bear down and dis- 
tort. Dutoit is uneven, hollow, and 
spready. She sings with the semblance 
of authority, but without top notes to go 
with it. Finally, Grossmann’s direction 
is unrelievedly stolid. —J.B.L. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4 in 
A, Op. 90 (“Italian”); Symphony 
No. 5 in D, Op. 107 (‘‘ Reformation’’); 
Berlin’ Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Loren Maazel. Deutsche 





Grammophon Stereo SLPM-138 684, 
$6.98. 

S)YYOUNG Loren Maazel has been mak- 
ing a name for himself on records with the 
warmth and precision of his music-making, 
his fidelity to the scores he performs, and 
—like all good conductors—his fine ear 
for balancing tonal weights. His gifts are 
again in evidence in particularly per- 
suasive performances of the “Italian” 
and ‘‘Reformation’”’ symphonizs, and he 
is abetted by superb recording which gives 
us, in addition, a generous foretaste of the 
lovely playing we can expect from the 
Berlin Philharmonic during its current 


nl 58. 


American tour. 


From Vox, a trio of Monteverdi reissues 


MONTEVERDI: // Ballo delle ingrate; 
Emma Tegani (soprano), Claudia Carbi 
(mezzo-soprano), Luigi Sgarro (bass), 
Chorus, and Orchestra da Camera di 
Milano conducted by Ennio Gerelli. 


Vox DL-650, $4.98. 
Deller, etc. é .Bach Guild BG-567 


MONTEVERDI: I! Combattimento di 
Tancredi e Clorinda; Emma Tegani 
(soprano), Claudia Carbi (mezzo-so- 
prano), Alfredo Nobile (tenor), Al- 
berto Soresino (cembalo), Complesso 
Monteverdiano di Milano; Ballo in 
onore dell’ Imperatore Ferdinando III° 
della casa d’ Austria; Canzonetta, ‘‘Amor 
che deggio far?"’; Madrigalisti Milanesi, 
String Orchestra conducted by Renato 
Fait; Vox DL-660, $4.98. 


Ephrikian (Combattimento, Ballo). .Period SPL-551 
N. Y. Pro Musica (Canzonetta) ..Columbia ML-5159 


MONTEVERDI: Vespro della Beata Ver- 
gine di 1610; Margot Guilleaume, 
Friederike Sailer (sopranos), Lotte Wolf- 
Matthaeus (alto), Heinz Marten, Wer- 
ner Hohmann (tenors), Franz Kelch 
bass), Reinhold Barchet, Andre Stef- 
fen-Wending (violins), Walter Biller 
(viola da gamba), Helma Elsner (harp- 
sichord), Herbert Liedecke (organ), 
Swabian Choral Singers, Stuttgart 
Bach Orchestra conducted by Hans 
Grischkat. Vox Twin (four sides) 
VUX-2004, $5.98. , 
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OX is on a rampage of reissuing its 

earlier releases. This new policy 
makes available once more many items of 
value. The variable quality of any such 
reissues is demonstrated by these three 
Monteverdi recordings. Taking them in 
inverse order of value, we may wonder 
why anyone would want to resurrect this 
old Ballo delle ingrate, for since its original 
flourishing as PL-8090 it has been ren- 
dered obsolete by a superb newer version 
made by English performers under Denis 
Stevens and including Alfred Deller as 
Venus. While this Italian performance 
features some sturdy and honest singing, 
the handling of the instrumental parts 
disqualifies it from serious consideration 
nowadays. This edition by Roberto 
Lupi employs a full string orchestra 
through most of the work, along with a 
keyboard instrument that is probably a 
cembalo, but which most of the time 
sounds like a broken-down upright piano 
in an old saloon. But in the actual ballo 
section, and in the dance ritornelli of 
Pluto’s ensuing monologue, a full com- 
plement of winds is used. Now it is true 
that contemporary descriptions of the 
original performance of 1608 mention the 
use of winds. But that certainly does not 
justify the introduction of such modern- 
sounding sonority as we find here—the 
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editor almost surely had Respighi’s first 
two Old Dances and Airs Suites in mind 
when he made this arrangement. By 
contrast, the Bach Guild performance 
follows the composer's stipulation in his 
published edition of it—as the last item in 
the great Eighth Book of Madrigali 
guerriert ed amorosit of 1638—using a 
proper chamber ensemble, one player per 
part. It cannot be denied that in souped- 
up form here the work still sounds very 
lovely; but this is more likely a tribute 
to the strength of the music itself than 
to this edition of it. 
thus now of interest purely to those who 
like their Monteverdi modernized. The 
sound is still quite good; unfortunately, 
no text is included (it is in the Bach 
Guild release). 

Higher up on the ladder comes the 
second record, originally issued as PL- 
8560. The Combattimento is, of course, a 


The recording is 


work at once of great musical as well as 
historical interest. It is not very well 
represented in the catalogue today, and 
this performance is probably the best 
one can do for the time being. In the 
transcription by V. Mortari it is sung 
with feeling and reasonable competence. 
The string orchestra seems a bit coarse 
and hard-driven; the cembalo is of the 
same ilk as that in the foregoing record. 
Unfortunately, the two really good re- 
cordings of this work are no longer avail- 
able. An old but quite effective one, fea- 
turing Max Meili as the Narrator, was in 
the Anthologie sonore series and was re- 
leased on LP on AS-9, an excellent record 
now out of print; another good perform- 
ance under the late Walter Goehr and 
featuring Hugues Cuénod was on a Con- 
cert Hall Limited Edition record (F-5) 
which never reached regular commercial 
circulation. There is still room for a new 
The Combattimento was pub- 
lished by Monteverdi as the penultimate 
work of the first part of the Eighth Book 
of Madrigals. Following it there was the 
interesting work on the second side of 
this disc, a Ballo della ninfe d’Istro in 
honor of the accession of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Ferdinand III (1637-1657). This 
performance is not bad, though the chorus 
is a bit ponderous; and it is to be pre- 


recording. 
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compare with the selections of 
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Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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ferred to the rival Period version, which 
is probably on its way out of print by now 
anyway. The final selection is a delightful 
concertato madrigal—or, if you will, a kind 
of little pastoral cantata—from the 
Seventh Book of Madrigals (1617). The 
performance here is by a small chorus, 
which would be barely tolerable were it 
not for the group’s wildly offensive scoop- 
ing portamenti. The rival performance 
by members of Greenberg's New York 
Pro Musica for Columbia, one performer 
vastly more effective and 


to a part, is 


proper. The sound here is still fairly 


clean and successful. Complete texts, 
with translations, are provided. 

* With the last recording we get the most 
This 


liturgical sections 


important of these reissues. fas- 
cinating collection of 
was published by Monteverdi in Venice in 
1610, together with a Mass. 
markable compendium of conflicting and 


It is a re- 


evolving styles which demonstrates vivid- 
ly the crucial transformations and changes 
through which the fundamentals of music 
were going in this focal period (see ARG 
for May, 1959, pp. 657-8); 
tains some powerful and beautiful music. 


it also con- 


In the wake of a few excerpts sloppily per- 
formed on an old and now hard-to-get 
Period disc (SPL-558), the present record- 
ing was the first to make available the 
collection as a unit. It did so, however, 
in the edition published in 1934 by Hans 
Redlich, which for all its virtues contains 
some controversial points, and commits 
two highly questionable revisions. In 
the first place, it drastically alters the 
that of the 

Specifically, Red- 
7%, 2 & & & 4, 
More serious is the 


order of the sections from 
composer’s publication. 
lich’s order becomes: 

9, 12, 11, 9, and 13. 

omission, not only of No 14, the alternate 
Magnificat IT°, but of the two fine Psalms, 
No. 8, Nist Dominus, and No. 10, Lauda 
Jerusalem, for little reason. 
Subsequently a new edition of the collec- 
tion was made by the noted Monteverdi 
scholar Leo Schrade, and was recorded 
for Oiseau-Lyre (OL-50021/2, four sides) 
by English forces led by Anthony Lewis. 
Whereas Redlich’s version attempts to 
retain some archaic instrumentation, 
Schrade’s is frank in its use of modern 


concrete 
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instruments, though still quite  taste- 
fully so; and Schrade, moreover, while 
also omitting the second Magnificat, does A f f 
preserve the original sequence and restores . cast 0 
the two Psalms. While the Oiseau-Lyre 


set has been officially discontinued in this Christmas 

country, it is still in print in England, and e 

is sometimes available in shops over here. Hlusic 
Amazingly enough, Grischkat’s _ per- 

formance of the Redlich edition without 

the two Psalms lasts almost twenty 

minutes longer than Lewis’ of the Schrade 

version with them. The primary reason 

for this is Grischkat’s broader tempi; 

there is only one section (No. 12) which 





runs longer in the Lewis performance. 
Indeed, the general characteristics of his 
performance are mellow relaxation and 
repose, in contrast to Lewis’ vigor and 
efficiency. Undoubtedly the latter ap- 
proach often* communicates far more of 
the spirit and vitality of the music, es- 
pecially in the choral work. But in the 
ideal performance of this collection there 
is need for both approaches. For surely 
there is much to be said for Grischkat in 
some places, notably in the great Sonata 
sopra Sancta Maria (No. 11), through 
which Lewis blasts with unholy and dis- 
astrous abandon. On the whole, I think 
that the Stuttgart soloists have a slight 
edge; at least the beautiful voice of 
Guilleaume strikes me as preferable to the 
somewhat tiresome bleatings of Ritchie 
on Oiseau-Lyre. But for all its warmth, 
Grischkat’s chorus lacks the clarity, 
precision, and effectiveness of The London 
Singers, and his orchestra must also yield 
to Lewis’—which seems to be a French 
one: the Oiseau-Lyre recording was made 





in Paris. The rather murky Vox sound is 
also a debit. In general, the Lewis re- 
cording has the greater advantages and is 
to be preferred. But it is still good to have 
the merits of the Grischkat version re- 


JOAN SUTHERLAND . GRACE BUMBRY 
KENNETH McKELLAR . DAVID WARD 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT CONDUCTING 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
& CHORUS 


stored to availability again, and most 
especially at this advantageous price. 
74° ° 7 rN 2 _99 M 7 ste ; ¢ 
Unlike some of the other “Vox Twins’, Mone A 4357 mae eran ee 





this set is packaged in a sturdy album. 
Along with the full texts and translations 


are admirably thorough annotations by ffrr LONDON ffss 
Redlich himself, whereas the Oiseau-Lyre — ® accaaes stores 


set gives texts and translations but no 


notes. —J.W.B. 
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MOZART: 
K. 467; 


Lucerne 


Piano Concerto No. 21 in C, 
with 
Festival Orchestra conducted 
ENESCO: 
Dinu Li- 


Dinu Lipatti (piano) 
by Herbert von Karajan. 
Sonata No. 3 in D, Op. 24; 
Angel 35931, $4.98. 


ATHE source for the concerto recording 


patti. 


to hand, according to Walter Legge, are 
tapes recorded from the radio by amateurs 
of the last performance with orchestra 
Lipatti ever gave. The tapes turned up 
only last year; and EMI spent months 
noodling the sound which, in its original 
The 
restoration is still nothing to brag about, 


state, must have been pretty bad. 


but it does let us hear an estimable artist 
playing one of the genuine wonders in 
the Mozart canon. The hand of death was 
tightening its grip on Lipatti at the time 
of this broadcast, and he is not heard at 
his best. Some passages, particularly one 
toward the close of his first solo and several 
in the last movement where he dares all 
in a bold bid for dazzling brilliance, are 
not well articulated; others show a glib- 
that 


concentration 


ness reveal occasional blackouts in 
The marvel is that Lipatti 
plays as well as he does. And how well is 
that? At 


played this work on records since the in 


least as well as anyone has 
comparable Schnabel. 
Sonata 


from an October, 1943 broadcast originat- 


The Enesco recording stems 


ing in Geneva. The Sonata is a direction 
less piece—part harmonic doodling, part 
cheerful Rumanian caper @ la Frangaise— 
that 
with the 
effort. 


does not hold one’s attention even 


help of Lipatti’s superlative 
CAE. 

e 

Violin Concerto No. 4 in D, 


Violin Concerto No. 5 


MOZART: 
K. 218; in A, 
K. 219; Wolfgang Schneiderhan (vio- 

Berlin Orchestra 

(in K. 218) and Symphony Orchestra of 

the North 

by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 


lin); Philharmonic 
conducted 

Deutsche 
SLPM-138 678, 


German Radio 


Grammophon Stereo 
$6.98. 
(K. 218) 
Grumiaux, Moralt 
Goldberg, Siisskind 
(K. 219) - A 
Grumiaux, Paumgartner .. Epic LC-3157 
SAS recently as 1955, when I heard him 


perform the Beethoven Concerto in 


. Epic LC-3060 
.Decca DL-9609 
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Salzburg, I found Schneiderhan to be one 
of the less interesting, more schulmeis- 
His recent 
tecordings have forced me to revise my 


terisch of today's violinists. 
opinions drastically. These Mozart per- 
formances (not to be confused with those 
earlier ones on Decca DL-9857) are com- 
pletely delightful. Schneiderhan does 
not have the very relaxed grace of Gold- 
berg nor the dashing vitality and dead- 
center intonation of Grumiaux; but he 
does have sufficient facility and, in these 
works, warmth and humor. There isn’t 
a moment on either side which is less than 
satisfying, and frequently, e.g., in K. 
219’s slow movement, there is great beauty 
and delicacy. Schneiderhan’s tone is light 
throughout, but 
wiry. 


neither anemic nor 


Schmidt-Isserstedt’s conducting 
of two excellent and appropriately small 
orchestras is all soloist or listener could 
At all times we hear the violin 
playing with the orchestra rather than 
DGG’s 


sound is precisely in accordance with the 


desire. 


several decibels over it. stereo 
specific demands of these intimate and 
genuinely ensemble performances, every 
note being reproduced with the utmost 
clarity and instrumental timbres realistic- 
ally conveyed rather than exaggerated in 


H.G. 


brilliance and volume. 
e 

MOZART: Divertimenti in B for Two 
Clarinets and Bassoon, K. 439b (formerly 
K. 229), Nos. 2 and 4; Winds of the 
Northwest Music Academy, 
Detmold. Biarenreiter Musicaphon BM 
R 904, $4.98. 

AMUSICAPHON, a label 


country and an offshoot of the renowned 


German 


new to this 
German publishing house of Barenreiter, 
seems to be on the verge of filling the gap 
left by Westminster's 
of Mozart wind music in performances by 


massive deletion 


Philharmonic. 
The music may not be of great importance, 


members of the Vienna 
but it is never less than completely charm- 
ing and likable. The Detmold players, 
Dieter Klécker and Iwan Mahr, clarinet- 
ists, and Jorn Maatz, bassoonist, are every 
bit as accomplished, tonally ingratiating 
and in the lighthearted spirit of the music 
as their more famous Viennese counter- 
parts; and they are much better recorded. 
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The German engineers have given us re- 
markably lifelike reproduction of the in- 
struments and the surfaces are flawless. 
This release can be recommended without 


—H.G. 


reservation. 
s 


MOZART: Mass in C, K. 317 (‘‘Corona- 
tion’); Maria Stader (soprano), Oralia 
Dominguez (alto), Ernst Hafliger (ten- 

Michel (bass); Elisabeth 

Brasseur Chorale and Lamoureux Or- 

chestra conducted by Igor Markevitch; 

Concerto in B flat for Bassoon and Or- 

chestra, K. 191; Maurice Allard (bas- 

Lamoureux Orchestra conducted 
by Igor Markevitch. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon Stereo SLPM-138131, $6.98. 

@®MARKEVITCH whips tke Mass up 


ferociously. 


or), Roux 


soon); 


This is not tender, gentle or 
and well be 
against every traditional concept of how 
the music should sound, but I couldn't 
This kind of Mozart 
from which many of today’s listeners may 
instinctively shy away on first encounter, 
but I think that such fear will quickly 
give way to the sheer headiness of such a 


refined conducting, may 


care less. is the 


dramatic presentation. The soloists are 
excellent, with Stader (as usual) outstand- 
ing, and the chorus is gloriously full- 
throated and strong. But it is really 
Markevitch’s show. Quite unlike other 
recorded versions of the Mass, this one is 
huge and brassy, with a wide dynamic 
scale employed and no effect of tension 
and grandeur omitted. I find all other 
versions bloodless in comparison. 

The Concerto is also somewhat dramatic 
in its presentation, and the results are not 
so happy as in the Mass. There is no 
shortage of vigor, but some of the music’s 


Allard is 


technically masterful, although some may 


delicacy and charm is lost. 


be disturbed by the saxophonish sound 
(in the vibrato French 
If you happen to 
be one of the few fortunate owners of the 
Concerto on Vox PL-8870, treasure it. I 
don’t think that the performance by bas- 
soonist Leo Cermak and a Viennese or- 


Wes che le o 
manner) he produces. 


Emmer will be 
But no matter how the 
Concerto DGG, its 


reverse side more than justifies the issu- 


chestra under Leopold 
readily surpassed. 


Bassoon sounds on 
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ance of this disc which, by the way, fea- 

tures fine stereo sound. —H.G. 
_ 

PURCELL: Suites for String Orchestra 

““Abdelazer, or The Moor’s Re- 

venge’’, “The Married Beau’’, ‘The 

Gordian Knot Untied” (Nos. 1 & 2), and 


from 


“The Virtuous Wife’; Chamber Or- 
chestra of the Hartford Symphony, 
conducted by Fritz Mahler. Bach 


Guild BG-605, $4.98, Stereo BGS-5032, 
$5.98. 


(The Virtuous 
Saidenberg..............Amer. 
(The Gordian Knot Untied) 
Lewis ache ach Oiseau-Lyre 
STHE 
tributions by Purcell to stage works of the 
fall 


scores of simply one or more 


Wife) 


Soc. AS(S)-1003 


SOL-60002 


extraordinarily numerous con- 


music-loving Restoration into four 


categories: 
songs; less frequently, scores simply of 


numbers, mainly dances; 


instrumental, with 


instrumental 
rarely, scores mainly 
a song or two as well; finally, long scores 
rich in both vocal and instrumental sec- 
The last of 


composed of the five great incidental scores 


tions. these categories is 


which are sometimes given the question- 


able designation of ‘opera’. The first 
category is rather amorphous, and is 
spottily sampled on records thus far. It is 


with the two middle categories that this 
Purcell’s music for 
and ‘Abdelazer’’ 


but the two songs 


record is concerned. 

“The Married Bean” 
include one song each; 
are commonly ignored to leave the scores 
And _ the 
other two scores originally contained only 
While listeners 


as instrumental ones alone. 


instrumental movements. 
may prefer not to hear all four suites at 
valuable and 


one sitting, it is a com- 





mendable idea to bring them together on 
one record. They contain music at once 
impressive and delightful. ‘‘Abdelazer’’, 
of course, contains that tune which Britten 
used, and three other movements will be 
familiar from the Suite which Barbirolli 
arranged from various Purcell works. The 
“‘Abdelazer” 


dian Knot’ Suites were once available, 


score and most of the “Gor- 


performed by two different groups (the 
latter being Saidenberg’s), on a Concert 
Hall LP (CHC-22) in the very early days 
of microgroove, but this has long been out 
The final March (Allegro) and 
Minuets “The Virtuous 
Wife” are played (in reverse order), with 


of print. 
the two from 
far greater finesse than here, in a lovely 
But 
otherwise, save for a recording of “The 
Married Beau” Suite on a ten-inch DGG 
Archiv not this 
the only current rival version of any of 


Purcell program for Oiseau-Lyre. 
s - 


available in country, 
these Suites complete is Saidenberg’s re- 
make of the (this time complete) ‘‘Gor- 
dian Knot"’ Suites in the perhaps hard-to- 
find Society 
Home Though his ensemble is 


American Concerts-in-the- 
Series. 
awkwardly smaller, Saidenberg employs 
a harpsichord, which is proper, and he has 
a couple of winds (at least an oboe) dis- 
doubling violin some 


creetly parts at 


points, which is at least enterprising. 
Mahler’s strings 
alone, a large-sounding body of them, 
and without any harpsichord at all, which 
But the Hartford Sym- 


well, apparently es- 


performances are by 


is a bad mistake. 
phony strings play 
caping some of the full orchestra’s lack of 
other choirs 


polish by shedding its 


Mahler’s readings are vigorous, perhaps 
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to excess; 


but they are certainly lively 
The stereo sound is 
good, but not quite up to the usual high 
Vanguard/Bach Guild 


playing a certain amount of fuzz and dis- 


and unmannered. 
dis- 


standards, 


tortion in the violins, and lacking some 
of the definition of directionality there 


might have been among sections. Withal, 
however, a pleasing and very worth-while 
record. J.W.B. 


* 

RAVEL: Concerto in D for the Left Hand; 
PROKOFIEFF: Concerto No. 3 in C; 
John Browning (piano) with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra conducted by Erich 
Leinsdorf. Capitol SP-8545, 
$5.98. 


Stereo 


SAMONG the many gifted young pianists 
who have recently made their appearances, 
no star shines more brightly than 28-year- 
old John Browning, whose work on this 
disc approaches the phenomenal. His 


interpretation of the Ravel is colorful, 


wiry, taut and mature. It displays near- 
perfect control, tonally and technically. 
The middle section, with its tender 


arpeggios, is almost, unbearable in its 
warmth of phrasing and perfect sense of 
timing. The Prokofieff is again a warm 
thoughtful performance, but the version 
by the composer himself, now on Angel’s 
“Great Performances” series, is still over- 
whelming, and it would be amiss to claim 


that Browning quite reaches this pinnacle. 
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CHARLES MILGRIM 


“THE ROMANTIC MUSIC OF SPAIN” 


“Milgrim’s playing is Spanish to the core, 
and this is a record of which any living pianist 
might well be proud.’’ 


The New Records 


Mono 9058-Stereo 9058-S 


ALBENIZ: Malaguefia, El Albaicin; 
Navarra, El Puerto, Seguidillas; 


__——— = 
GRANADOS: The Maiden and the Night- ) 
ingale, Fandango, Spanish Dance No. 5; KAPP RECORDS 


FALLA: Andaluza; TURINA: Sacro-Monte 





J 


The opening measures do not sparkle 


with the same controlled fire, and Leins- 


dorf’s somewhat placid accompaniment 

hardly matches Coppola's. D.H.M. 
. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: = Scheherazade; 


BORODIN: 


‘Prince Igor’’; 


Polovtsian Dances from 
Lorand Fenyves (vio- 
lin, in Scheherazade); Choeur’ des 
Jeunes and Choeur de Radio Lausanne 
(in Borodin); L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest Anser- 


met. London Stereo CS-6212, $5.98. 

(Scheherazade) 

Beecham, Royal Phil. . .Angel S-35505 
SSURPRISINGLY enough the thirty- 
somethingth Scheherazade deserves to be 
placed in a category apart from its many 
predecessors. The quality of sound on 
this recording is something really unique. 
My initial impression was one of surprise 
at how much farther than even “ Rhein- 
gold"’ London had gone to produce a kind 
would be 


of sound which impossible to 


duplicate in the concert hall. A second 
listening convinced me that this recording 
actually gives an uncannily accurate re- 
production in the home of what an or- 
chestra sounds like in a large, audience- 


less hall. 


terminology is very limited; I will there- 


My knowledge of acoustical 


fore not attempt an explanation of the 
precise qualities which make this record- 
ing unique. Let me simply express my 


hope that all recordings to be made in the 


ow 
_ 
on 
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future will sound like this, as it is as sensa- 
tional in its own way as the many distor- 
on the 
As concerns interpretation, this 


tions of musical truth currently 
market. 
disc also has many admirable qualities, 
with, among the versions I have heard, 
only the Beecham being superior. ‘These 
two interpretations are totally dissimilar, 
with each an excellent example of how to 
revitalize the most overexposed of sym- 

Beecham is all fire 
Ansermet is subdued 


phonic ‘‘standards’’. 
and blazing color; 

and amazingly attentive to detail without 
The Polovtsian 
are approached and 
again to good effect. The excitement is 
not missing, but it is not pursued via the 
blaring. Ansermet’s or- 
chestra is magnificent throughout, notably 
and the Young 


seeming at all pedantic. 


Dances similarly 


usual raucous 


in “The Young Prince 


Princess”, which is romantic, yet un- 
saccharine. —H.G. 
s 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B 


minor (‘Unfinished’); Symphony No. 
5 in B flat; Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Fritz Reiner. 
RCA Victor LM-2516, $4.98, or Stereo 
LSC-2516, $5.98. 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8; Inci- 
dental Music to Rosamunde; Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Stanislaw Skrowaczewski. Mercury 

Stereo disc SR-90218, $5.98. 


Rosamunde 
I ii aceik a pdt .Angel 35779 
Symphony No. 5 

eecham . .Capitol G-7212 


THE parade of “U nfinished” on records 
In the brief time of stereo, 
we now have, counting these two new 
versions, a full baker’s dozen. With this 
past achievement as a guide, we 
look forward to another recording of it 
three months—most likely 
it will be a routine reading (a fresh com- 
ment on this work, dulled as it is by repeti- 
tion, seems highly improbable), but that 
fact won't hold up the new record’s cur- 
rency if it is a superlative recording. Thus 
have the engineers taken over the stand- 
ard eroded repertory. 

These thoughts remain: both of the 
discs are well recorded. Skrowaczewski, 
the Minneapolis Symphony’s new director, 


is unending. 


can 


in less than 
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is skillful, schooled, and he makes honest 
music. Reiner gives the “Unfinished” 
more drama with a wider dynamic span 
and the Chicagoans play with greater re- 
finement of sonority, but the Minneapolis 
performance is more likeable. The Reiner 
Fifth is neat but it doesn’t come off (this 
was Beecham’s private preserve). Skro- 
waczewski gives us a pleasing Rosamunde, 
but his mentor, Kletzki, does it better. 
ths. 
* 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 10 
in E minor, Op. 93; 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by 


MK-1523, $5.98 


Leningrad Phil- 


Eugene Mravinsky. 
(Artia import). 
Mitropoulos Columbia ML-4959 
AMITROPOULOS remains unchallenged. 
The Russian recording is considerably 
thinner than’ Columbia’s, and the Lenin- 
grad does not match the discipline of the 
Philharmonic in this work. This is not 
to say that Mravinsky fails to generate 
the requisite excitement in the last three 
movements, and his whispery treatment 
of the first would be most persuasive in 
the concert hall. It is just that the living 
room is a different thing. BL. 
s 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 5 in E flat, 
Op. 82; Finlandia, Op. 26; Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan. Angel Stereo S-35922, 
$5.98. 
@®KARAJAN’S new recording of the 
Sibelius Fifth is not so successful in 
terms of music-making as his earlier one 
(Angel 35002). His already refined in- 
terpretation has unfortunately become 
rather more delicate than rugged. Slower 
tempi, in the interests of maximum color 
and atmospheric effect, have vitiated 
much of the expressive power latent in 
the score. The second movement, in par- 
ticular, needs a stronger rhythmic pull. 
The fine playing of the Philharmonia is 
especially notable for the contributions of 
the first-desk woodwinds. The recording 
is at its best in the third movement and 
in Finlandia. Elsewhere, it is somewhat 
wanting in purity of tone and presence. 
The first movement is afflicted with a 
—C.]J.L. 
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DGG’s important new 





By HERBERT GLASS 


HE WAIT for a complete (or 
| virtually complete) recording of 
“Elektra’’, with performers in command of 
Strauss’ painfully demanding music has 
been an exasperatingly long one, but at 
least it is over. DGG has given us an 
“Elektra’’, complete but for several minor, 
“traditional” cuts, which should remain 
unchallenged for some time to come. 
DGG's recording has no competition, al- 
though the case should have been other- 
wise The late Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
who was second best to none as conductor 
of this opera, is ill-served by his Cetra 
recording of the work. His magnificent 
performances in New York and Salzburg 


R. STRAUSS: “Elektra”; Inge Borkh 
Elektra); Marianne Schech (Chryso- 
themis); Jean Madeira (Klytemnes- 
tra); Fritz Uhl (Aegisthus); Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (Orestes); Ilona Stein- 
gruber (The Overseer); Renate Reinecke 
The Confidante); Hermi Ambros (The 
Trainbearer); Gerhard Unger (A Young 
Servant); Fred Teschler (Orestes’ Com- 
panion); Siegfried Vogel (An Old 
Servant); Cvetka <Ahlin, Margarete 
Sjéstedt, Sieglinde Wagner, Judith 
Hellwig, Gerda Scheyrer (Five Maids); 
Chorus of the Dresden State Opera and 
Saxon State Orchestra, Dresden, con- 
ducted by Karl Béhm. Deutsche 
Grammophon Stereo set SLPM-138 
690/91, $11.96. 
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(with Borkh in the title role) were unfor- 
tunately not preserved; the blighted 
Maggio Musicale performance, even more 
unfortunately, is still available, and I 
imagine that many collectors obtained it 
simply to have a complete ‘Elektra’ on 
hand. I doubt, however, that many of 


them listened to it more than once. 

Inge Borkh has had a virtual monopoly 
on the Elektra market for the better part 
of a decade. Seven years ago she was a 
great Elektra; today she is virtually the 
only one, and an even better one than she 
herself was then. Her work in the Reiner 
set of scenes, RCA LM-6047, had every- 
thing that is required of a great Elektra 
(including the mighty conducting of 
Reiner and _ Schoeffler’s incomparable 
Orestes); but, alas, we were given only 
scenes from an opera written in a style 
so tightly constructed that to hear it in 
bits and pieces gives little indication of 
the cumulative effect gained from a hear- 
ing of the whole. 

This new recording has Borkh, Bbhm—a 
conductor completely in command of this 
music, but not capable of Reiner’s swelling 
orchestral sonorities in the more lyrical 
moments, 7.e., Elektra’s staggering and 
long solo after the recognition of Orestes— 
1 blood-curdling Klytemnestra in Jean 
Madeira, and a miscast Orestes in Fischer 
Dieskau. Borkh and Madeira are so 
completely right for their parts that any 
verbal description of what they have 
here accomplished would be a waste of 
time. Suffice it to say that they are re- 
quired performers in any “Elektra” to be 
staged today. Fischer-Dieskau, who 
would probably not attempt this role on 
stage, lacks the solidity required for the 
part. In addition, he simply does too 
much acting, employing various shading 
devices which should be restricted to 
lieder singing, and inappropriately sharp 
dynamic contrasts. He puts so much 
drama into the lines that they merely 
seem calculated and un-dramatic. 

Marianne Schech, a singer extremely 
difficult to cast, has found her role in 
Chrysothemis. Schech’s voice is some- 
where between that of an Elsa and a 
Sieglinde, but perhaps too heavy for the 
former and not sufficiently steady at the 
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top for the latter. Although we may be 
used to a purer-voiced Chrysothemis, what 
Schech does is perfectly apropos of her 
surroundings in this recording. She 
the voice being 
than 


is 
and believable, 
brighter in 
effective 


dramatic 
just that 
Borkh’s 
trast. 


much color 
to 


The lesser roles are all in excellent 


make for an con- 
hands. 

This review may seem slightly cool, due 
to my qualifications regarding Bohm and 
to state that 


my reactions to the performance are any- 


Reiner. However, I wish 


thing but cool. Béhm does not quite share 
Reiner’s conception of the opera (or of how 
to handle an orchestra in terms of balance 
of sonorities). They are both great Strauss 


conductors, with the advantage being on 
Boéhm's side; has after all, 
“Elektra” Reiner 


a little further back in time) allows us only 


he given us 


while (and Beecham, 


a magnificent torso. Fischer-Dieskau’s 
failings are considered as such with the 
knowledge firmly in mind that he is a 


major artist; whatever may be not right 
about his contribution to this perform- 
ance is certainly not sufficient to weaken 
the whole to any important degree. 

One 


sion regards the sound. 


last comment about this new ver- 
DGG has given 


vocal 


us a recording in which and or- 
chestral clarity are in the best of that 
company’s distinguished tradition. Stereo 


is a decided asset in allowing us to hear 
individual components of Strauss’ glorious 
orchestration. Yet the proper balance of 
voice 
off. 

it should be, 


and orchestra does not quite come 
The orchestra’s volume is loud, as 
but the singers always sail 
over it—not ina manner which would seem 
this 
I would not ask any recording com- 
to the the 
singers. I wish, however, that the singers 


artificial in another opera, only in 
one. 
pany have orchestra deluge 
somewhat more from the or- 
thereby the 
of orchestra 


which Strauss desired. 


did emerge 


chestral_ mass, showing us 


complete unity voice and 

Let me now end this perhaps odd and 
contradictory with another pro- 
testation of my great admiration for this 


performance. 


review 


It deserves to rank among 
the most important recorded productions 


of recent years. 
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EILEEN FLISSLER, piano 
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Volume | Mikrokosmos 

GYORGY SANDOR 


BUXTEHUDE 
Organ Music a Vol. |, 
WALTER KRAFT 


VBX 425 


MW, a 


VBX 27, 28, 29 e 


MONTEVERDI 


Orfeo—The complete opera 
Soloists and Orchestra cond. by 
HELMUT KOCH 


VBX 21 


BRUCKNER 

Symphonies in in E Flat Major 
and #7 in E Major 

Or chestras cond. by 

HEINRICH HOLLREISER and HANS ROSBAUD 


VBX 117, Stereo SVBX 5117 
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L’Enfance du Christ—Opus 25 (Complete) 

PARIS CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA 
and CHORUS 

Cond. by ANDRE CLUYTENS 


VUX 2009 e 


DVORAK 

Slavonic Dances 

Opus 46 and 72 (Complete) 
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VUX 2001, Stereo SVUX 52001 
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STRAVINSKY: Serenade in A; Sonata 
for Piano (1924); SCHONBERG: Two 
Piano Pieces, Op. 33a and Op. 33b; Suite 
for Piano, Op. 25. Charles Rosen 
(piano). Epic LC-3792, $4.98, or Stereo 
BC-1140, $5.98. 

SHOWEVER avant-garde these Schén- 

berg pieces may have once seemed, they 

little their 
understanding and enjoyment today then 

Indeed, they 

126, 


require more headwork for 
a late Beethoven Bagatelle. 


might well be offshoots of Op. tone- 
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rows notwithstanding. The Suite, as 
Charles Rosen points out in his well- 
written and informative program notes, 


was Schoénberg’s first work “in which all 
the parts throughout are written on the 
same tone-row.” 

Although the piano was neither Schén- 
berg’s nor Stravinsky’s chief medium of 
their works for the instrument 
enhanced its tonal capabilities immeasur- 
ably. Stravinsky’s piquant harmonies, 
rhythmic skillful juxta- 
positions of staccato in the 


expression, 


surprises, and 
legato and 

Serenade and Sonata offer endless delights. 
Listening to Rosen’s con amore playing in 
the Serenade it is easy to understand why 
and 
original of Stravinsky’s piano music. In 


he considers this the most ‘‘lovable”’ 


the same way his masterly performance of 
the Sonata, especially his sensitive handling 
of the Chopinesque and Bach-like Adagiet- 
to, lends weight to his verbal assertion that 
Stravinsky is ‘‘the greatest melodist of our 
century” 

Be that as it may, Rosen leaves no doubt 
in this recording that he is a persuasive 
interpreter of both composers’ music. He 
makes Schénberg’s most abstract passages 
sound not only beautiful but familiar. 
Just as his tone is warm and rich enough 
to make the most of Schénberg’s ‘‘agon- 
ized chromaticism”, it has the requisite 
dry effervescence to bubble over in Stra- 
vinsky’s imitation of 18th-century Nacht- 
musik in the Serenade. The latter, by the 
way, was written so that each of its four 
movements would fit one side of a 10-inch 
78 r.p.m. disc. The composer recorded it 
for Columbia in the late 1920s. Rosen’s 
recording is the only one currently avail- 
able. —R.K. 
s 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphonies Nos. 4, 

5, and 6; Leningrad Philharmonic Or- 

chestra conducted by Eugen Mravinsky. 

Deutsche Grammophon Stereo SLPM- 

138657/8/9, $6.98 each. 

SYTHE popular Tchaikovsky symphonies 
are among those unfortunate fixtures of 
the standard repertory whose shape and 
expression have been distorted through 
untold performances featuring abusive 
display of personality technique. 
After years of exposure to this kind of 


and 
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exhibitionism, many who do not read 
scores are forced to the conclusion that 
the emotional reaction of conductors 
to the music is actually these symphonies’ 
raison d’étre. What a surprise is in store 
for such listeners when they encounter 
these extraordinary performances by Rus- 
sia’s leading orchestra, the Leningrad 
Philharmonic, under its brilliant director, 
Eugen Mravinsky. 

First of all, Mravinsky respects these 
scores. With that respect—and his vir- 
tuoso orchestral command—he restores 
the dignity appropriate to these com- 
positions. The symphonies are made to 
sound like music, as they should. 

These superlatively recorded discs stem 
from the Leningraders visit to Great 
Britain last spring. The unanimity of 
their playing, their understanding and 
affectionate phrasing (all of which are 
abundantly in evidence on these records) 
caused a sensation there, virtually ob- 
scuring the fact that the orchestra’s horns 
and woodwinds are tonally not up to our 
highest standards. The excitement of 
their music-making was there, and is here, 
irresistible. 

This orchestra under Mravinsky, which 
will be heard in America in the fall of 
1962, has previously recorded the Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies. Under Kurt 
Sanderling, it has recorded the Fourth. 
Because there is no way to compare the 
old with the new recordings, which are 
mechanically superior in every respect, 
one must plump for the new issues. The 
old Fifth Symphony performance is per- 
haps a bit more spontaneous than the new 
one, but certainly the new Fourth and 
Sixth are unrivaled by anything available 


CZK. 


in modern sound. 
8 


VIVALDI: Serenata a Tre, “La Ninfa e 
il Pastore’ (ed. Vito Frazzi); Grete 
Rapisardi and Silvana Zanolli (so- 
pranos), Alfredo Bianchini (tenor); 
Orchestra da Camera di Milano and 
chorus conducted by Edwin Loehrer. 
Vox DL-670, $4.98. 

ATHIS little entertainment is pleasant 

enough, but I doubt that the listener will 

turn to it more than occasionally after an 
initial audition. Its familiar story of 
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nymphs and shepherds is lacking in 
melodic distinction and dramatic vi- 
tality—not that the latter is really of 
great importance in such an unpretentious 
work as this. The three singers and 
conductor Loehrer set about their tasks 
with enthusiasm, but they cannot bring 
to the music what it does not possess. The 
edition used makes no attempt at baroque 
authenticity, but I doubt that anyone will 
be clamoring for another recording in 
which this ‘‘fault’’ is corrected. I can 
really find nothing else to say, except that 
this performance was originally available 
as Vox PL-7990, making it about seven or 
eight years old; withal, the sound of 
the reissue is quite good. —H.G. 
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VIVALDI: Concerto in C for Piccolo, 
Strings, and Continuo (tomo 105; Fanna 
VI No. 4; P. 79), F. William Heim 
(piccolo); Trio in G minor for Violin, 
Lute, and Figured Bass (tomo 75; Fanna 
XVI No. 4; P. p.7 #2), Max Gober- 
man (violin), Joseph Iadone (lute); 


Concerto in B flat for strings and Con- 
at Na 3; ?. 
Concerto in F for Flute, Oboe, 
and Figured Bass (tomo 


tinuo (tomo 9; Fanna 


410); 


Violin, Bassoon, 


147; Fanna XII No. 26; P.323), 
Julius Baker (flute), Harry Shulman 
oboe), Max Goberman (violin), An- 
thony Checchia (bassoon); Sonata in 


G for Two violins and Figured Bass (tomo 


17; Fanna XIII No. 1; p.7 #4), 
Max Goberman, Fred Manzella (vio- 
lins); Jean Schneider (cello), Eugenia 
Earle (harpsichord), The New York 
Sinfonietta conducted by Max Gober- 
man. Library of Recorded Master- 
pieces Vol. I, No. 9, monophonic or 
stereo, $10.00 (or $8.50 by subscrip- 


tion: from Library of Recorded Master- 
pieces, 150 W. 82nd Street, New York 
24,N. Y 

{P. 79 

Rampal, Paillard Westminster XWN-18834 

Martinotti, Jenkins. . Period SPL-733 

ne . rnstein ..Columbia MS-6131 

Amn ano, ’ Virtuosi .. Decca DL-9679 

VIVALDI: Pieatte in F for Three Violins, 
Strings, and Continuo (tomo 88; Fanna 
I No. 34; P. 278), Sonya Monosoff, 
Nadia Koutzen, Ariana Bronne (vio- 
lins); Concerto in G minor for Flute, 
Oboe, Violin, Bassoon, and Figured Bass 
(tomo 103; Fanna XII No. 20; P. 403), 
Julius Baker (flute), Harry Shulman 
(oboe), Max Goberman (violin), An- 


Jean Schnei- 


minor for 


thony Checchia (bassoon), 


der (cello); Concerto in C 


Strings and Continuo (tomo 32; Fanna 
XI No. 9; P. 438); Concerto in C 
for Mandolin, Strings, and Continuo 


(tomo 98; Fanna V No. 1; P. 134), 
Sol Goichberg (mandolin); Concerto 
in B flat for Strings and Continuo (tomo 
50; Fanna XI No. 12; P. 363); 
Eugenia Earle (harpsichord), The New 
York Sinfonietta conducted by Max 
Goberman. Library of Recorded Mas- 
terpieces Vol. I, No. 10, monophonic or 
stereo, $10.00 ($8.50 by subscription). 
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VIVALDI: 








278) 


iaincdiall Angel 35088 


Concerto in G for Two Mando- 
and Continuo (tomo 104; 
P. 133), Sol Goichberg, 


Concerto in 


lins, Strings, 
Fanna V No. 2; 


Mary Zelnick (mandolins); 


D for Flute, Oboe, Violin, Bassoon, 
and Figured Bass (tomo 144; Fanna 
XII No. 25; P. 207), Julius Baker 
(flute), Harry Shulman (oboe), Max 


Goberman (violin), Anthony Checchia 
(bassoon), Jean Schneider (cello); Con- 
for Viola d’Amore, Strings, 
189; Fanna II 
Walter Trampler 
in C 


certo in A 
(tomo 

233), 

Sonata 


and Continuo 
Me: §: F. 
(viola d’amore); 
for Violin, Violoncello, and Figured 
Bass (tomo 20; Fanna XVI No. 1; 
P. p. 7 *1), Felix Galimir 
Charles McCracken 
Checchia (bassoon); Eugenia 
(organ and harpsichord), The New 
York Sinfonietta conducted by Max 
Goberman. Library of Recorded Mas- 
terpieces Vol. I, No. 11, monophonic or 


stereo, wae 00 8. 50 by subscription). 
Jenkins. ..... Period SPL-733 
PNG os cbudnnen coadcannnd Columbia MS-6131 


VIVALDI: 


minor 


(violin), 
Anthony 
Earle 


(cello x 


Concerto in G for Two Violins, 
Two Violoncellos, Strings, and Continuo 
(tomo 26; Fanna IV No. 1; P. 135), 
Felix Galimir, Nadia Koutzen (violins), 
McCracken, Thaddeus Brys 
Concerto in D for Flute, Strings, 
Fanna VI No. 


Charles 
(cellos) ; 
and Continuo (tomo 153; 
12; P. 436), Harold Jones (flute); 
Concerto in E minor for Strings and 
Continuo (tomo 56; Fanna XI No. 13; 
P. 127); Concerto in C for Bassoon, 
Strings, and Continuo (tomo 282; Fanna 
VIII No. 34; P. 50), Leonard Sharrow 
(bassoon); Eugenia Earle (harpsichord), 
The New York Sinfonietta conducted 
by Max Goberman. Library of Re- 
corded Masterpieces Vol. I, No. 12, 
monophonic or stereo, $10.00 ($8.50 by 
subscription). 
STHE performances here are generally 
crisp, skillful, honest, and satisfying. 
Once in a while the standards slacken, 
as in the case of the Trio for Violin, Lute, 
and Figured Bass, where there is con- 
siderable roughness on the part of Gober- 
man and Iadone. But such lapses are 
rare, and where comparisons are available 
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they usually put these performances in a 
good light. If on one hand I Musici are 
more suave players in the P. 278, on the 
other hand the LM's Heim gives Rampal 
a good run for our money in the P. 79, 
even if the latter’s tempo in the opening 
Allegro is preferable. All recordings of 
this P. 79, by the way, sacrifice the ulti- 
mate of authenticity, for the work was 
actually composed for a flautino, or 
flageolet, or sopranino recorder—to note 
all three names for the same instrument. 
rhe currently available records do not, 
however, tell the full story of duplications. 
The P. 207 and the P. 323—the latter with 
its particularly beguiling opening Allegro— 
were given slightly more elegant and 
flexible performances by an outstanding 
French ensemble (including Rampal and 
Veyron-Lacrojx), which had two appear- 
ances here on the Haydn Society label 
(originally as HSL-116, then as HS-9033), 
both out of print. Also out of print is an 
old recording of the P. 135 for Oiseau- 
Lyre (OL-50124). The P. 233 Concerto 
was also recorded by Concert Hall and its 
only actual appearance I can trace came 
in part of a release by that company’s 
mail-order outlet, The Chamber Music 
Society (CM-18). And before leaving the 
question of duplications, attention should 
be called to the fact that the P. 50 Bas- 
soon Concerto recorded here is the com- 
poser’s own revision of the P. 50 Oboe 
Concerto, which was recorded previously 
in Vol. I, No. 6. The LRM thus enables 
us at this point to compare the two. 
The recording sound continues to be 
rather dry, often unnecessarily so. But 
stereo often helps to alleviate some of 
the worst of this quality, especially when 
it is handled as intelligently as it often is 
here. A notable illustration is the sensible 
placement of the first violins to the left, 
and the seconds separately to the right, 
in the P. 438 and P. 133 Concerti, where it 
has great point. But such separation is 


not always employed, a mistake in at 
least one case, the P. 50 Bassoon Con- 
certo. (And in the same work, the im- 
portant distinctions between soli and 
tutti in the accompaniment to the Lar- 
ghetto are unfortunately ignored. 

These four releases mark the completion 
of the first ‘‘Volume”’ of the series, which 
indicates the pattern to be followed at 
least for the recordings of Vivaldi’s in- 
strumental works. At the end of No. 12a 
list of the contents of the previous eleven 
records is given. This is helpful, but it is 
to be hoped that as the series grows in 
bulk and complexity some means for 
listing the contents—and by a coherent 
cataloguing system, such as Fanna’s or 
Pincherle’s, rather than by plain order of 
appearance on the records—will be pro- 
vided to subscribers. 

As always in the releases of this enter- 
prising series, the full scores are provided, 
an invaluable asset. The LRM is fre- 
quently the victim of gremlins. In the 
review copy of the present No. 9, half 
the leaves of the score booklet were bound 
in as a group upside-down amid the other 
rightside-up ones; and in other copies of 
this release I know that these leaves have 
been missing altogether and replaced by a 
duplication of the others. But the LRM, 
unusually efficient and courteous in its 
dealings with its customers, is always 
ready to give due satisfaction. As an 
indication of such an accommodating 
policy, it may be noted that with the 
present No. 10 the LRM mailed to its 
subscribers a free replacement of the 
record for Vol. I, No. 6. It may be re- 
called (see ARG, December 1960, p. 336) 
that in one work in that release thirteen 
measures were mysteriously omitted, as 
“the result of an engineering mistake”’, 
says the LRM. The replacement rectifies 
that oversight and demonstrates that a 
pioneering label can also be a responsible 


and chivalrous one. —J.W.B. 
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———(Continued from page 269) 


On side two, there are splendid versions 

of such favorites as Popeye The Sailor 

Man, the Animal Fair, the Little White 

Duck and others, sung by Candy Candido, 

Rufe Davis and Tex Ritter. A record 

that caters to the natural preferences of 

children, and asks little of them by way of 
concentration or deep thought. 
. 

Oscar Wilde Fairy Tales. The Happy 
Prince read by Arthur Luce Klein and 
The Remarkable Rocket, read by Frank 
Pettingell. Spoken Arts 785. $5.95. 

AKLEIN, who happens to be president 
of the Spoken Arts company and who has 
never hesitated to experiment with new 
ideas, takes over the microphone himself 
to read “The Happy Prince”, one of 
Wilde’s most moving and allusive stories, 
with a fervor that is most affecting. Mr. 
Pettingell, who tries his voice on the com- 
plex tale of ‘‘The Remarkable Rocket” on 
the reverse side, is perfection itself. Both 
stories, with their amazing richness of 
imagery and invention, will fascinate 
grownups quite as much as children, if 
not more so. A lovely gift, but not for 
yahoos. 


e 

Bible Stories for Children. Told by 

Claude Rains. Capitol J-3258, $1.98. 
AAN elaborate but not repellent musical 
score based on Christmas carols accom- 
panies the glorious instrument of Mr. 
Rains’ voice as he tells a simplified version 
of the story of Jesus on side one. All the 
miracles are there—the raising of Lazarus, 
the incident of the loaves and fishes, walk- 
ing on the water, and so forth. Matters 
are made to move briskly along, with 
considerable suspense, and a_ liberal 
sprinkling of hi-fi sound effects. The 
results are more slick than exalting, which 
is probably what its creators intended, 
but are arrived at with a certain sense of 
restraint and taste not entirely typical 
of such efforts. The Old Testament 
stories-of Noah, Moses in the Bullrushes 
and Joseph and the Coat of Many Colors, 
on the other side, are sentimentalized 
beyond endurance. Noah even has a 
“cute little kitten in his own house”’ which 
he brings aboard the ark. Chocolate 
syrup in the milk of Biblical legend. 

e 


Boris Karloff. Tales of Mystery and 

‘ Imagination. ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow”? and ‘“‘Rip Van Winkle’’. 
Sound effects by Myst-a-rama. Cricke- 
tone Chorus and Orchestra. Cricket 
Records CR-32. $1.98. 

ATHE price is right, and so is the ubi- 

quitous Mr. Karloff's mellifluous reading, 

yet everything else is wrong about this 

disc, which is a perfect example of modern 
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attempts to entice children into listening 
by artificial bludgeoning means. The 
stories have been rewritten and cheapened 
so thoroughly that the company hasn't had 
the heart to credit them to Washington 
Irving at all. Both are presented as 
miniature musical comedies, and_ the 
lyrics which Sid Frank and Judy Stein 
have supplied for their own indifferent 
music are neat but not charming. As the 
watered-down story of Ichabod unfolds, 
hens cluck, pigs grunt, dogs bark, there- 
mins give out eerie effects, and everything 
but an atomic bomb explosion is intro- 
duced to keep things going. The results 
pander to the lowest instincts of the little 
monsters. On side two, Rip Van Winkle 
doesn't wake up until the Space Age, en- 
couraging an even noisier set of episodes, 
inc luding a rocket trip to Jupiter for a 
picnic, before Rip ‘mercifully wakes up, 
and his wife, portrayed by a speeded-up 
tape recording, stops nagging him. 
& 


Carl Sandburg’s Poems for Children. 
Read by Carl Sandburg. Caedmon 
TC-1124. $5.95. 

AIF children were the wide-eyed, won- 

dering little innocents the Victorians tried 

to make of them, parents would have no 
trouble at all getting them to adore this 
important release. Mr. Sandburg’s brief 
introductory talk on what poetry is would 
sweep them off their feet, and they would 
grow up loving the stuff. ‘W hat can be 
explained is not poetry”, Mr. Sandburg 
says, thus anticipating and _ stifling .a 
whole chain of silly questions. Given 
even the reality of the American junior 
set, however, the record still stands a good 
chance of getting through. There are the 
compelling majesty and melody of the 
poet’s voice, and the ring of simple hon- 
esty which must surely convey itself to the 
youngest listener. There is the humor— 
the little aside, a genial remark here and 

there to draw the listener in to share in a 

special experience. There is plenty of 

high good humor. And there are the 
poems themselves, dozens of bright, crisp, 
brief gems to appeal to every age. Mr. 

Sandburg does not hesitate to take a 

swipe at the intellectual obscurity of 

modern verse which he neither trusts nor 
tries to understand, and is in this sense 
guilty of a bit of brainwashing with his 
young listeners. But this matters little 
when one takes into account the power of 
his own simple achievements, and the 
immeasurable beauty of the readings he 
offers here. His philosophy is wrapped 
heavily in corn leaves, of course, but how 
sturdy is his verse, especially in these 
children’s poems, selected from his col- 
lected works, when he deals with the 
concrete — with the contemplation of 
boxes, windows, meadows, waterfalls, 
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NEWSWEEK (June 19) “The New 
Republic has become almost ‘must’ 
reading on the New Frontier. ... Its 
subscription list reads like a who’s 
who in government... . / And its con- 
tributors are every bit as impressive 

The magazine has regained the 
excellence of its early days.” 


> 
ERIC BENTLEY—“At any one time, 
there are a few people who write en- 
tertainingly about the theater. Robert 
Brustein in The New Republic is one 
of th The number of people in 
America who also write thoughtfully 
about the theater is seldom higher 
than three. Robert Brustein is one of 


these today.” 


GILBERT SELDES—" Robert Brustein 
is the best man now writing dramatic 
criticism.” 






e 


> 
THOMAS HART BENTON—"“The 
function of an art critic is not, in my 
view, to set up definitive judgments 
about art, but to stimulate thinking 
about it. Frank Getlein in The New 
Republic has done just that for me.” 


> 
GEORGIA O’KEEFFE—“I always look 
for what Frank Getlein writes on art. 
He states clearly and simply what he 
thinks about what he has looked at 
and I find it a pleasure to read what he 
has to say. I looked over a stack of 
old New Republics a few days ago and 
was amused and surprised to see how 
many I found opened to the Getlein 
page.” 

> 


WILLIAM S. WHITE—" As a journal- 
ist I consider The New Republic must 
reading not only for my profession 
but for all people really interested in 
public affairs.” 


STEWART UDALL, Secretary of the 
Interior—“For years I have counted on 
The New Republic for ideas, for fresh 
and candid comment. I still do.” 


WALTER LIPPMANN—“The New — Ts 
Republic is growing in excellence and 5 1246. NEw REPUBLIC 
becoming a very necessary magazine : th Street, N.w 


to read.” 
















» Washin, 
ston, D.C 
Please enter my trial 5 


> SPecial price of $3.99 ubscription for 2 
KAY BOYLE—“I do not remember any 
film review of Stanley Kauffmann’s 
which has not interested and im- vawaen 

pressed me...He is one of my great . So ese, ke gee 
enthusiasms.” Ae OR a ba, 


© weeks at the 


($6.50 new 
isstand va ' 
NAME lue!) 


ORDER FORM 


> esiieaas ere . 20N : 
Other NEW REPUBLIC “regulars” (in . 

n to Stanley Kauffmann, Frank 
and Robert Brustein) Feiffer, 
1, Robert Osborn, Gerald W 
n, John Cogley, B. H. Haggin 
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prairies, towns—the world around him. A 
description of 42nd Street—‘‘The Street 
That Never Sleeps’’—is particularly effec- 
tive, and his poems about arithmetic, the 
proper way of conversing with elephants, 
and the like, are sure to delight most 
children, if you can only get them to sit 
down and conquer our national prejudice 
against verse forms long enough for Sand- 
burg’s sure magic to take hold. 


* 

Nutcracker Suite and Between Birth- 
days. Music by Tchaikovsky with 
verses by Ogden Nash. Spoken by 
Peter Ustinov. Andre _ Kostelanetz, 
piano soloist and conductor. Colum- 
bia Stereo MS-6264, $5.98. 

@®THE felicitous notion to put together 

this prize package is attributed to Mr. 

Kostelanetz, and he and Mr. Ustinov are 

to be congratulated for bringing it off 

unflawed. All ages and most mentalities 
will enjoy the Nash verses which serve as 
interludes to the dances from the Nut- 
cracker Suite, and a more perfect interpre- 
ter than Mr. Ustinov could scarcely have 
been selected. The descriptions of the 
characters and dances cling closely to the 
spirit of the Nutcracker choreography, 
even in their occasionally cloying quality. 

Most of the time they are exactly Nashian, 

as in the verses for the Dance of the 

Flutes: 

“The fruity flutes 
Blowing cadenzas through their 
On side two there is a glittering parcel 
of pieces from the same composer's 
“C hildren’s Album”, rather glossily or- 


chestrated, and Mr. Nash once again has 
contributed apt stanzas concerning hobby 
horses, witches, organ grinders and sick 
dolls (‘When my dolly is snivelly/ She's 
snivelly civilly”). These, in impeccable 
Ustinov readings, make a real occasion 
of the miniature concert. The orchestral 
performances are enormously vivid and 
stereophonic, and if the flavor of sugar 
plums is a bit overpowering at intervals, 
that is surely in the very nature of the 
undertaking. 


East of Flumdiddle—Land of Bright 
Nonsense (for small fry and sophisti- 
cated adults). Presented by Jim Copp 
and Ed Brown. Playhouse 404, $4.95. 

ATHIS release arrived too late for review 

in the Christmas column. It will be con- 

sidered by Mr. Kresh early next year. 


—Ed. 
v 
WINNIE ILLE PU. A. A. Milnei, de 


anglico sermone in linguam latinam ab 
Alexandro Lenardo traductus: Capites 
Tet II. Dudley Fitts, recitator. Path- 
ways of Sound POS-1027, monophoni- 
cus solus, Dollares III et Centes 
XCVIII 
AAS almost everyone must know by 
now, A. A. Milne’s beloved classic for 
children (and adults), Winnie-the-Pooh, 
has recently become a Classic, for children 
(and adults), as Winnie ille Pu, thanks to 
the enterprise of Alexander Lenard. The 
idea of a Latin translation of this old 
favorite is odd enough, but the idea of its 
becoming a popular favorite itself sug- 
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gests that, beyond mere curiosity interest, 
there might still be some life in the old 
“dead” language. When the translation 
first appeared in England more than two 
years ago the first edition sold out with 
amazing speed. And when, last fall and 
winter, it was brought out over here by 
Dutton & Co. (Duttonis sociisque) it be- 
came a phenomenal seller, going through 
a number of printings before supply could 
begin to catch up with demand, and win- 
ning itself an amazingly staunch place on 
the best-seller list for upwards of five 
months. Asa boon to the study of Latin 
in particular and the Classics in general 
its impact is yet to be fully gauged. But 
already many Latin teachers are falling 
back on it in classrooms as an entertain- 
ing supplement to (or escape from) the 
more staid toils over Caesar. Now comes 
a recording of at least the first two chap- 
ters: since this is labeled ‘Vol. I’, and 
since there are ten chapters in all, one 


presumes that four more discs are planned. 
This is an interesting idea and may help 
stimulate interest in Latin as an actually 
spoken language, a form in which it is not 
usually found, and rarely well done. (Of 
course there will inevitably be some dis- 
pute about pronunciation: from my back- 
ground, I take exception to the way 
the ‘“‘g’s’’ and some of the ‘‘c’s’’ are 
treated here.) And for those interested 
specifically in this Latin version, hearing 
it read will confirm the fascination in 
Lenard’s success in onomatapoeic inven- 
tiveness at many points. Mr. Fitts, a 
noted Classicist himself, reads with per- 
ception: with enough dignity to suit the 
learned idiom, but with enough sympathy 
for the stories and characters themselves 
to project them in it. He may be fol- 
lowed easily and pleasurably by the 
listener with the English or Latin text, or 
both, in hand. Ludus verum est; gaudete 
ac redimite! —J.W.B. 


‘Through the Looking-Glass’, stereophonically 


LEVERDON’S} recorded adaptation 
of Alice in Wonderland (see ARG 
for January, 1960) was deservedly popular. 
Do we really need the repetition of the 
young lady’s name in the title to link up 
Lewis Carroll’s Through the Looking-Glass 
with its magical predecessor? If so, some 
of us have a lot of rediscovering to do. 
Again the kick in this album is in the 
relationship between the ‘impossible’ 
goings-on and the triumphant literalism 
of their sonic presentation. “One can’t 
believe impossible things’’, declares Alice, 
to which the White Queen replies: “I 
daresay you haven't had much practice.” 
Well, here’s a chance to get in some really 
good practice. And of course the triumph 
is not the triumph of sheer confusion, but 
of semantic logic over factual logic, of free 
association over disciplined syntax, of 
imagination over tyrannous reality. 





"Carroll: A lice ti through t the Looking-Glass ; 

Adapted and produced by Douglas 
Cleverdon; Margaretta Scott (Nar- 
rator), Jane Asher (Alice), Vivienne 
Chatterton (Rose, Gnat), Frank Dun- 
can (Red King, Frog, Humpty- -Dump- 
ty), Deryck Guyler (Guard, Horse, 
Tweedledum, Pudding), Carleton Hobbs 
(Gentleman, Tweedledee), Mary O’Far- 
rell (White Queen), Janette Richer 
(Tiger Lily, First Daisy, Creature), 
Toby Robertson (Unicorn, Red Knight), 
Norman Shelly (White Knight), Charles 
Stidwell (White King, Goat, Lion), 
Marjorie Westbury (Second Daisy, 
Red Queen, Shrill Singer). London set 
A-4239, $9.96, or Stereo set OSA-1211, 
$11.96, four sides each. 
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The logical core, or point of reference, 
is naturally Alice herself. If we don’t 
believe in her, we are not likely to get 
very far on the semantic excursions. And 
we won't believe in her if we're as skeptical 
about her being “‘seven and a half ex- 
actly” as Alice is about the White Queen’s 
being ‘‘just one hundred and one, five 
months and a day”. Jane Asher isn’t 
seven and a half, but she is manifestly a 
child, and a very talented one. Howard 
Sackler’s Looking-Glass on Caedmon 1098, 
on the other hand, is really for ‘Alice’ 
sophisticates, for post-graduates in the art 
of believing the impossible, since it offers 
a husky-voiced Alice by adult Joan 
Greenwood, with an occasional almost 
Katharine Hepburnish off-beatness in her 
delivery. If you can savor a Greenwood 
Alice who intones a throaty but heartfelt 
“That was mean!’’ in response to the 
oyster-cannibalism of the Walrus and the 
Carpenter, with the same inflections in 
which she so intimately commiserated with 
Sir Alec Guinness in the industrial satire 
The Man in the White Suit—but with a 
“daddy” story-teller in Stanley Holloway 
who could be the Rev. Dodgson himself— 
then try hers, despite its comparative 
brevity. The British supporting casts are 
extremely proficient in either case, with 
Carleton Hobbs (turning up in both ver- 
sions, in different roles) especially appeal- 
ing as the dauntless, ditch-tumbling White 
Knight on Caedmon. But when the great 
crow, for example, flies over and whips up 
a hurricane with the audible flapping of 
its monstrous wings, I think stereo-owners 
will want stereo, and that means London 
and little Miss Asher. —J.D 
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HAT the phonograph record can be 
a historical document is a fact be- 


yond dispute. Until recent years, how- 


ever, an orderly accumulation for archival 
purposes was unknown, although at- 
tempts to establish such collections have 
been made from time to time. Those tak- 
ing such a valuable musical heritage seri- 
ously have met with many frustrations 
even in trying to locate an ordered preser- 
vation of recordings, public or private. 

In recent years giant strides have been 
made towards establishing large archives. 
The British Institute of Recorded Sound 
in London has made a strong start. Lon- 
don also houses the BBC record library, 
perhaps the world’s largest, and thus an 
unintentional archive. Numerous state 
collections are scattered throughout the 
world, dealing primarily with political 
personalities and events as they relate to 
the sponsoring nation. 

In the United States a huge collection 
is in the hands of the Library of Congress 
(which has not been appropriated the 
means with which to properly catalogue 
and shelve it), and another large one is in 
the basement of the New York Public 
Library (in only slightly better estate), 
plus many smaller ones throughout the 
country. 

All these collections seem to suffer 
from the same malady: lack of adequate 
funds to make their holdings properly 
available for use by the public, for acquisi- 
tion of important materials, and for the 
hundred and one other activities which 
such archives should undertake None 
the less, work has gone ahead in certain 
areas. 

‘ Among the most important achieve- 
ments so far has been the publication 
in 1959 of a 74-page pamphlet by the U. S. 
Government printing office, entitled “‘Pres- 
ervation and Storage of Sound Record- 
ings’, by A. G. Pickett and M. M. 
Lemcoe. The authors are on the staff 
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A column for collectors 
By STEVEN SMOLIAN 


of the Department of Engineering Me- 
chanics at Southwest Research Institute 
in San Antonio, where the tests were car- 
ried out under the auspices of the Library 
of Congress, financed in this inquiry by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. As far as 
I can tell, this is the most extensive probe 
yet made into records and the problems of 
keeping them. (See “‘Da Capo’’, Decem- 
ber, 1959, p. 307.) I quote the following 
from the abstract which heads the report: 

“The purpose of this investigation was 
to study the storage deterioration of 
sound recordings in order to establish the 
optimum storage environments and tech- 
niques for library use. ..The significant 
mechanisms of degradation of each type 
of recording are discussed and recom- 
mendations for storage environment and 
techniques are presented. . .Presently used 
sound recording materials are designed 
for use and economy and not for storage. 
Because sound recordings are valuable 
cultural assets, it is recommended that 
interested groups should co-operate in the 
development of sound records of greater 
potential shelf life than are now avail- 
able. . .” 

Not all recordings ar2 made in the 
studio for commercial purposes. Ama- 
teurs have been recording radio broad- 
casts at home for many years. I daresay 
it is still possible to locate all Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts since 1935, although the 
sourc2s are widely scattered and the legal 
problems affecting a compilation of them 
are immense. The newsreels have cap- 
tured history-in-the-making since the in- 
ception of the motion picture. Quite 
often the action itself is of little impor- 
tance, but since 1926 the sound track pre- 
serves an invaluable link with the past. 
According to the Pickett and Lemcoe re- 
port, however, the material on which 
these sound recordings are preserved is 
nearing the end of its life-span. 

Most such recordings were taken down 
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on acetate discs. Again let me quote from 
the Library of Congress report: ‘‘Acetate 
discs were the best instantaneous record- 
ing medium for many years, and so a 
large number of these discs form a signifi- 
cant part of many collections. Eventual- 
ly, if the intelligence on them is to be pre- 
served, they must be re-recorded on 
a more durable medium. . . The potential 
longevity of these discs is probably some- 
what less than that of cellulose nitrate 
motion picture film [which is on the order 
of half a century]... The well made 
discs of the older formulations have a 
minimum known life expectancy of about 
fifteen years.” 

Many archives possess acetate discs 
dating back to the early thirties. Since 
these were composed of the weakest ma- 
terial, many have already disintegrated. 
Such discs also wear out extremely rapidly, 
making the preservation of these sound 
recordings (by transfer to tape) a prime 
cultural necessity. 

In light of this situation it is indeed 
fortunate that something is finally being 
done to rescue these priceless documents 
before they fall to pieces. The ‘Institute 
of Sound” has been formed in New York 
and is now beginning to function. Since 
all phases of the Institute’s projected acti- 
vities bear mention, I am _ reproducing 
below the contents of their first announce- 
ment. 


The first goal of the Institute is 
to establish an Archive of Recorded 
Sound consisting of a complete collec- 
tion of commercial recordings includ- 
ing early acoustical and _ electrical 
efforts and privately recorded ma- 
terial of particular historical interest. 
It is expected that in the near future 
the facilities of this Archive will be 
extended to include listening booths 
with the finest possible equipment 
for the reproduction of these rarely 
heard items. 

An important feature of the Ar- 
chive will be access to recordings that 
have been dropped from commercial 
catalogues by reason of their lack of 
sufficient popular appeal to make their 
continued distribution economically 
feasible. 

Historians, writers, musicologists, 
teachers, professional musicians, those 
interested in the production of the- 
atrical and related presentations and 
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students in these fields will have at 

their service the full resources of 

the Institute as an aid to research. 

It is envisioned by the founders 
that works which are not produced 
commercially will be recorded and dis- 
tributed by the Institute as an in- 
tegral part of its aim to make its Ar- 
chive truly all-encompassing. 

The Engineering Division of the 
Institute would ,produce these re- 
cordings and engage in research for 
the further improvement of repro- 
duction facilities. . . 

In the production of specific proj- 
ects, the founders of the Institute 
expect to make use of expert advice 
in the special fields. . . 

The Institute will operate as a non- 
profit corporation under the laws of 
the state of New York and, subject 
to the approval of the Internal Reve- 
nue Department, in a year’s time con- 
tributions made to the Institute will 
be tax-deductible. 

Membership inquiries should be sent to: 
The Institute of Sound, Carnegie Hall, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

2 


Perhaps the most active of the cur- 
rently established Archives is the “British 
Institute of Recorded Sound”. Among 
its many activities it has been publishing 
a bulletin since 1956. In mimeographed 
form it contained many articles ranging 
from discographies to linguistics studied 
through records. After eighteen issues 
this has just been discontinued, to be re- 
placed with a printed journal, ‘Recorded 
Sound”’. Three numbers have been so far 
received. Articles include a discussion of 
the BBC record library by its librarian, a 
number of papers grouped around the 
general topic, ‘‘The Record Library and 
its Problems”, discographies, articles and 
discussions of important artists built 
around their records, and two broadcast 
talks of great interest. One, by George 
Bernard Shaw, is a paean to Albert Ein- 
stein. The other, called ‘‘What the Com- 
poser Expects from the Listener’, is by 
Donald Francis Tovey. Both are pub- 
lished for the first time, and both are well 
worth reading. 

Subscriptions are available with mem- 
bership ($3.50) from: The British Insti- 
tute of Recorded Sound, 38 Russell 
Square, London W.C. 1, England. 
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Stereotape Reviews 


Peter C. Pfunke | Robert Jones | C. J. Luten 


BEETHOVEN: Overtures—Leonora No. 
3, Op. 72a; Egmont, Op. 84; Fidelio, Op. 
72b; Coriolan, Op. 62; Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Karl 
Miinchinger. Four Track 7% ips. 
Stereo Tape, London LCL 80071, $7.95. 

(T} THESE performances appeal far more 

to me now than they did when I reviewed 

the corresponding stereodisc back in the 

March, 1959, ARG. Therefore I find 

myself in the embarrassing position of dis- 

agreeing with myself. What I called 

‘lacking in enthusiasm” then, I find now 

to be reserved in tempi, perhaps, but 

warmly and intelligently played. Fuzzi- 

ness noted in the disc version, as might be 

expected, is nowhere to be found in Lon- 

don’s superb tape sound. PP. 
* 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1 in C, 
Op. 21; Symphony No. 5 in C minor, 
Op. 67; 
mande conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 


Four Track 7! ips. Stereo Tape, Lon- 
don (Twin-Pak), LCJ-80065, $9.95. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 2 in D, 
Op. 36; Symphony No. 4 in B flat, Op. 
60; L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet. Four 
Irack 71% ips. Stereo Tape, London 
(Twin-Pak), LCK-80057, $11.95. 

(TTANSERMET?’S Beethoven is not par- 

ticularly winning. It is short on warmth 

and flexibility, though the Second Sym- 
phony and to a lesser extent the Fourth 
are somewhat better in this respect than 
either the First or Fifth. London’s sound 
is first-rate. See also the November, 
1958, A.R.G. —P.C.P. 
* 

GOULD Ballet Music: Inierplay; Latin- 
American Symphonette (Tango andGuara- 
cha); Fall River Legend; Morton Gould 
and his Orchestra. Four Track 71% ips. 
Stereo Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2061, 
$8.95. 

(TITHIS is colorful and fun-to-listen-to 
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music. Although there are portions of 
Interplay where I would have preferred a 
drier, more biting approach, the playing is 
generally well-paced and polished. The 
engineering is above reproach. See also 


page 790 in the June issue. —P.C.P. 
e 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 104 in D 

(‘London’); MOZART: Symphony 


No. 40 inG minor; Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Four Track 7% ips. Stereo 
Tape, RCA Victor FTC-2080, $8.95. 
(T)THIS tape opens with a disturbing pre- 
echo of the fortissimo unison chord that 
begins the ‘‘London’’ Symphony. There- 
after, there can be little but praise for its 
mechanical virtues and its musical nourish- 
ment. These monuments of the classical 
Viennese symphonic repertory have seldom 
been so attractively performed in the LP 
era and never before recorded so well. This 
is one of the oustanding tapes of the 
year. oe 8 
° 
POULENC: Gloria in G; Concerto in G 
minor for Organ, Strings, and Timpani; 
Rosanna Carteri (soprano) in Gloria; 
Maurice Duruflé (organ) in Concerto; 
French National Radio-Television Chor- 
us (in Gloria) and (in both) Orchestra 
conducted by Georges Prétre. Four 
Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape, Angel 
ZS-35953, $7.98. 
‘TIFOR me H. G.’s ecstatic review of this 
release in the August, 1961, A.R.G. was 
indeed justified. Poulenc’s new Gloria 
is a compelling work, contemporary in its 
manner of expression though of a conser- 
vative modernity. The performance here 
is taut, impassioned, and quite thrilling. 
Biggs’ recording of the Organ Concerto 
for Columbia, which has been around for 
years now, is offered some very stiff com- 
petition by this new version. The organ 
used here is more interesting in its sound 
than the Boston Symphony Hall organ 
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used by Biggs, and Duruflé plays with a 
good bit more warmth in the quieter por- 
tions of the score. The stereo engineering 
throughout this tape is stunning; the 
organ sound is captured particularly well. 
In all, an exciting tape in every way 
which cannot be recommended too high- 
ly. —P.C.P. 
Ss 
WAGNER: “The Flying Dutchman”; 

George London (The Dutchman), Le- 

onie Rysanek (Senta), Giorgio Tozzi 

(Daland), Larl Liebl (Erik), Richard 

Lewis (The Steersman), Rosalind Elias 

(Mary), Orchestra and Chorus of the 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 

conducted by Antal Dorati. Four 

Track 7% ips. Stereo Tape, RCA 

Victor FTC-8003, $21.95. 

T)THIS stunning performance marks a 
considerable advancement for RCA in 
capturing the full theatrical impact of 
a large-scale opera. George London’s 
Dutchman is splendidly sung and vividly 
portrayed, though more tenderness would 
be suitable in his first scenes with Senta. 
As for Miss Rysanek, it would be hard to 
imagine a better Senta: the voice is soft 
and feminine but soars thrillingly to the 
many Bs and B flats. Tozzi makes 
Daland, a loathsome individual if ever 
there was one, seem actually attractive, 
and his second-act aria is stunningly well 
sung. In-such a strong cast, the insipid 
Steersman of Richard Lewis is a particular 
nuisance, but his contribution is soon over 
and forgotten in the general power of 
Dorati’s massive performance. 

Compared to the excellent ‘‘Trovatore’’, 
“Turandot”, and ‘‘Traviata’’, balances are 
better and more realistic, orchestral qual- 
ity is improved, and gone is the distortion 
on loud high notes which marred previous 
tape versions of RCA operas. However, 
crosstalk is too prominent in the quiet 
moments of act two. A word to RCA 
about sound effects: when the singers 
are recorded at a distant perspective, it is 
distracting to have the sound effects pro- 
duced right under the nose, as it were, of 
the microphone. For instance, the 
anchor and the Dutchman both pre- 
sumably descend from the same ship in 
act one, however the anchor sounds to be 
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about five feet away while the Dutchman 


materializes at a vastly greater distance. 
In most other respects the RCA ‘“Dutch- 
man” is one of RCA’s finest achieve- 
ments. R.J. 
e 
Classical Sampler; Four Track 714% ips. 
Stereo Tape, London LCE-66001, $4.95. 
Opera Sampler; Four Track 7)% ips. 
Stereo Tape, London LOE-66002, $4.95. 
(TIEACH of these albums is a potpourri 
collected from various and sundry London 
releases. As such, there’s not much musi- 
cal cohesiveness in either. I can’t imagine 
a purpose for these tapes other than to 
promote the complete albums from which 
these excerpts were taken, but that’s all 
right. Everything is excellent. The 
“Classical Sampler’ includes Pictures 
at an Exhibition (Mussorgsky); Light 
Cavalry Overture (Suppé); Perpetuum 
Mobile (Strauss); Hungarian Dance No. 5 
(Brahms); Toccata and Fugue in D (Bach) 
and Symphony No. 9 (Third Movement) 
(Schubert) while the “Opera Sampler” 
includes Un bel di (‘‘ Madama Butterfly’) ; 
Celeste Aida (‘‘Aida’’); Vesti la giubba 
(‘Pagliacci’); Jewel Song (‘Faust’); and 
Liebestod (‘‘Tristan und Isolde’’). —P.C.P. 
ey 
Christmas Carols; Mantovani and His 
Orchestra. Four Track 7% ips. Stereo 
Tape, London LPM 70036, $6.95. 
T) THE Christmas spirit here is of a rather 
glitter and tinsel sort. Both the arrange- 
ments and the playing I found rather 
overblown, although London’s sound is 
spectacular. Included are The First Noél, 
White Christmas, O Holy Night, Adeste 
Fideles, Joy to the World, O Tannenbaum, 
O Little Town of Bethlehem, Midnight 
Waltz, and Skaters’ Waltz. —P.C.P, 
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Whoever Shall Have Some Good Pea- 
nuts and Other Folksongs for 
Children sung by Sam Hinton. Folk- 
ways FC-7530, $5.95. 

AIN this attractive album of American 
folksongs Sam Hinton sings in a casual, 
unpretentious manner. Not an electri- 
fying personality, he is nevertheless ade- 
quate to the task. His baritone voice is 
pleasant, his guitar accompaniment mod- 
est. There are a lot of old songs on this 
record but Mr. Hinton, like a true min- 
strel, adds new words when the fancy 
strikes him, and the results are on a par 
with the original folk texts. The only 
jarring note in the album is the title song, 
which Hinton claims he has heard in 
schools all over the country. I don't 
doubt he has, but it’s not as good as the 
other songs and I wonder why he in- 
cluded it. 

The rest of the collection deals with 
people and animals of the most human 
sort, and a variety of activities from 
“tinkering”, hunting crawdads (we used 
to fish for crawdads with a piece of bacon 
tied to a string, says Mr. Hinton) a hide- 
and-seek game from the South, and a 
couple of songs to scare people with—if 
your children are still in the mood for post- 
Hallowe'en autics on Christmas. The 
animals in these songs, like the ones in 
Frog Went A'Courtin, The Frog Song, Old 
Blue and Groundhog, just to mention a few, 
probably never existed at all except in the 
imagination of whimsical people here and 
in ‘the British Isles, but I hope your 
children will make friends with them, 
for they are lively and most entertaining. 
Notes and texts are provided in a separ: ite 


booklet. 
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A Garland of American Folksong 
sung by J. Barre Toelken. Prestige 
International IN T-13023, $4.98. 

Waiting on You and other folksongs 
sung by Molly Scott. Prestige/Inter- 
national IN T-13022, $4.98. 

AFOLK music with a college degree! 

J. Barre Toelken, a professor of English 

at the University of Oregon, has _per- 

formed on radio, in coffee houses, and 
before scholarly gatherings. Miss Scott, 
who is both actress and singer, comes 





Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are her principal associates. 








By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


from Smith College. They are representa- 
tive personalities of the folk music move- 
ment in American colleges (which has 
grown to astounding proportions in the 
last few years). They reaffirm the im- 
portance of man as an individual, in pro- 
test against conformity and the banality 
of our mechanistic way of life. 

Miss Scott has chosen songs from the 
English-speaking world, many Negro 
spirituals and carols, and one Mace- 
donian song from Yugoslavia. Except for 
her approximation of the Eastern style 
heard in the Macedonian song, Miss Scott 
sings in the now common style of the in- 
telligent young folksinger. It is restrained; 
the tones are well-rounded, the singing 
undramatized. In short, it is in good 
taste. Her accompaniments on guitar 
sometimes show a fresh harmonic twist. 

Mr. Toelken performs to guitar ac- 
companiment a more manly selection: 
Hallelujah I'm a Bum, Hard Times in 
Quentin Jail, the old Joe Hill song, Pie In 
the Sky, and miners’ and loggers’ songs. 

Although Miss Scott and Mr. Toelken 
are to be commended for their sincerity 
and respect for the medium, their per- 
formances lack vitality and individual- 
ity. 3 
Bomba! Music of the Caribbean. Moni- 

tor MF-355, $4.98. 

AIF it hadn't been for the influx of African 
slaves, the music of the numerous Carib- 
bean Islands might have been a mere 
transplantation of European dances and 
songs mainly distinguished from the Old 
World by the lyrics. As it was, Negro 
polyrhythms, an amazing assortment of 
percussion instruments, and lively choral 
singing were interwoven into the fabric of 
English, French and Spanish melody. The 
resulting product was notable for lively 
yet soft and yielding rhythms, gracious 
interpretations of European music, and 
originality of speech. 

This excellent collection of Haitian and 
Puerto Rican songs and dances played by 
West Indian performers is a welcome relief 
from the brassy versions served up by our 
big-name bands. The bell-like tones of the 
steel band, the low hooting sound of the 
Haitian ‘“‘vaccines’’ (bamboo trumpets), 
and the limpid quality of mandolins and 
guitars are the authentic sounds of the 
Islands. 

The recording i includes a wide sampling 
of music, from primitive to polite salon 
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music. The Bomba of the title is a drum- 
ming, singing, and dancing game per- 
formed by Negroes of Puerto Rico's coastal 
areas. The chanter, response by the 
chorus, and the fine drumming are, no 
doubt, survivals of African music, but the 
language is a mixture of Spanish and 
African whose meaning has been lost even 
to the natives who sing them. On one 
selection, two vaccines, each providing a 
single tone, play a rhythmic improvisa- 
tion. By comparison with these primitive 
examples, Franjas de Agua, a Caribbean 
adaptation of a mazurka (a dance form 
popular in Latin America since its im- 
portation in the 19th century), is tame 
indeed. Between these two extremes are 
some sentimental Spanish tunes, wonderful 
merengues played by the Federators Steel 
Band, and a few tuneful Puerto Rican 
guaraches sung by the Colon Singers and 

the Paquito Lopez Cruz ensemble. 
Highly recommended for those who 
listen, and especially for those who dance. 
-H.Y. 

e 


West Indian Folksongs for Children 
sung by Lord Invader with the Calypso 
Orchestra. Folkways FC-7744, $5.95. 

ATHE West Indians have a way with 

our nursery tunes and singing games 

which will probably cause raised eye- 
brows among staunch _ traditionalists. 

But to Lord Invader, a famous calyp- 

sonian, it doesn’t make a whit of dif- 

ference. He has taken well-known chil- 
dren’s songs and has given words, melody 
and rhythm an added fillip which identi- 
fies them as West Indian. Don't take 
these titles too seriously, for his Merrily 

We Roll Along is really London Bridge 1s 

Falling Down. Ring a Rosy will also 

prove a surprise for, though it starts like 

the familiar ring game, it ends up as 

Yankee Doodle. YVhe melody of See, See 

Oh begins like Un Beau Chateau but de- 

parts after the first measure. Originally 

about medieval social customs and the 
duties of Lords and Ladies to their vas- 
sals, and vice versa, Lord Invader’s new 
words are as contemporary as a steel drum. 

In addition to the nursery tunes there is a 

Limbo (the backbreaking dance currently 

popular in the islands), a Christmas song, 

and a spiritual. 

This disc is recommended without 
reservation. The easy-swaying calypso 
rhythms and the gentle melody are irre- 
sistible. If you let the music’s magic 
power cast its spell on you, I wouldn't 
be surprised to find you and the kids 
dancing the merengue around the Christ- 
mas tree this year. Words and single 
line melodies are given in a_ separate 


booklet. -H.Y. 
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music of the world 
Three now touring companies from the PHILIP- 
PINES, BAYANIHAN PHILIPPINE DANCE COM- 
PANY. Program of folk songs and dances in 
two volumes—MF(S) 322, 330, stereo and 
mono. From POLAND, MAZOWSZE, the Polish 
Song and Dance Company’ s American tour 
repertory in three volumes with English and 
Polish texts. MF(S) 360, 361, 362 stereo and 
mono. From YUGOSLAVIA, the BRANKO 
KRSMANOVICH CHORUS. Vol. 1 Yugoslav Choral 
Music MP 575 Mono only; Vol. I! At Carnegie 
Hall MP(S) 576; Vol. I!1 Let’s Dance the KOLO! 
MP(S) 356 Stereo or Mono. All Monitor LPs— 
Stereo and Monaural—$4.98. Available at all 
record shops. Catalog free on request. 
Music of the World 
moniter 413 W. 50 St., New York 19, N.Y. 





Los Chiriguanos. The Pulsating Sounds 
of Paraguay. Elektra Records EKL- 
202, $4.98. 

AIN 1527 the Spaniards abandoned the 

ancient site of Buenos Aires, sailed up the 

Rio de la Plata until they reached the 

country inhabited by the Guarani In- 

dians. Encouraged by the mild tempera- 
ment of the Indians, attracted by the 
beauty of their women, they decided to 
settle. The Spaniards indulged in whole- 

sale lechery, and within a short time a 

new generation was born of the union of 

Indians and Spaniards. If we are to 

judge from their music, the combina- 

tion was felicitious. In the charming 
songs on this album Andean indigenous 
melody is coupled with European harp 
and guitar. In addition to Paraguayan 
dances and songs (one in guarani) there 
are a gato and chacarera from Argentina, 
one of Latin America’s richest folk dance 

areas. Also included is the zamba, a 

sentimental colonial dance, not to be con- 

fused with the lively Afro-Brazilian samba. 
The love songs are soft and velvety, and 
the harp solos pleasant and ingratiating. 
Los Chiriguanos, who recorded this 
album in Paris last year, are among the 
best popular Latin American folk ensem- 
bles currently found on discs. 

Short translations are provided. —-H.Y. 
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Martin Williams / Mait Edey / Don Heckman / Robert Levin 


Bobby Timmons: Sou! Time. River- 
side 334, $4.98. 

ANOW that the legitimate and necessary 

movement once called “funky” has de- 

generated into a commodity called ‘soul 

jazz’’, a talent like Bobby Timmons’ is in 

danger of being caught in blanket con- 

demnation—and I don’t think his talent 

should be. His manner of playing, or 

at least the church-y parts of it, are per- 

fectly natural to him and his Moanin’ 

still seems to me a very good example of 
how to make a piece out of traditional and 

conventional materials. There is an even 
better example on this quartet recital 
with Blue Mitchell’s trumpet and Art 

Blakely’s drums. It has an unfortunate 
title in Soul Time, but that piece has a 
lovely, lacy melody—a completely de- 
lightful and unexpected extension of its 
\nother “‘original’’ on the 
same LP is a Steady Roll type piece; it is 
called So Tired here, but I remember 
hearing Cannonball play something very 

like it several years back. For the rest, 
there are some ballads and some more 
formula-funk originals by Timmons. There 
are also signs that a little more rehearsal 
might have been a good idea, but Mitchell 
plays appealingly nevertheless M.W. 

e 
Gigi Gryce Orch-tette: Reminiscin’. 
Mercury MG-20628, $3.98. 

ATHE “Orch-tette’s” personnel includes 
Grvce, arranger and alto sax; Richard 
Williams, trumpet; Eddie Costa, vibes; 
Richard Wyands, piano; George Duvivier 
or Reggie Workman or Julian Euell, bass; 
Bob Thomas or Walter Perkins, drums. 
Grvce has long been acknowledged as an 
arranger of skill and taste, if not of par- 
ticular daring or innovation. But then 
the former qualities are not without their 
own significance and certainly a Gryce 
chart is, more often than not, colored by 
his personal identity—a mark of accom- 
plishment in any endeavor. Within his 
limitations Gryce writes with vitality and 
imagination (something which could not 
always be said of his instrumental abilities 
though they seem here to have been 
charged with a new spirit and maturity). 
He generally brings to his arrangements a 
keen understanding of the talents of the 
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musicians he is writing for and his scores 
for the “Orch-tette’’ are continuing evi- 
dence of that. Gryce also has the ability 
to write ensemble passages so that the 
band’s total sound is often a good deal 
larger than the sum of its parts. 

Of the eight tunes in the album, two are 
Gryce compositions; Reminiscin’ (which 
strikes an effective mood) and Blue Lights. 
There is a Dizzy Gillespie score, Night in 
Tunisia, a Randy Weston piece, Gee Blues 
Gee (heretofore titled Kucheza Blues), two 
numbers from the Ellington book, A 
Train and Caravan, and two standards, 
Dearly Beloved and Yesterdays. 

Williams, whose tonal qualities, manner 
of execution and over-all conception seem 
rooted in an earlier tradition than that of 
the majority of his contemporaries, is 
easily the most potent soloist. His sound 
is sharp and resonant and he makes full 
use of the trumpet’s tonal capacities 
capacities which many young trumpet 
players have rejected perhaps as a negative 
reaction to their “European” training or 
because of the dominating influence of 
Miles Davis. (Hear his work on Caravan, 
Reminiscin’, Yesterdays). Costa performs 
with competence and has his best mo- 
ments on Caravan and Tunisia. Pianist 
Wvyands, the alternating bassists and 
drummers all contribute uniformly good 
work 

Gryce has assembled a smoothly func- 
tioning, well-integrated unit which, while 
not of very great consequence, has an 
immediately accessible swing and grace 


that is refreshing. 3m 
° 
Ornette Coleman: Free Jazz. Atlantic 


1364, $4.98. 
ATHE theory behind Ornette Coleman's 
music is, as has been claimed, revolu- 
tionary, but nevertheless extremely sim- 
ple. Most jazzmen improvise within a 
harmonic framework consisting of a pre- 
determined chord sequence supplied by 
the tune being played. The improvisor 
constructs his melodic lines so that they 
are consonant with the chord sequence— 
the conception of ‘‘consonance” varying, 
of course, with the musical style and the 
degree to which it permits alteration of 
the chords. Coleman has abandoned this 
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harmonic foundation, and _ improvises 
without reference to a set chord sequence 
or a bass line. His rationale is that this 
procedure leaves him free to choose any 
notes he wants without having to worry 
about harmonic substructure. He usually 
plays with a piano-less quartet, his own 
solos accompanied only by bass and 
drums. Since the bassist also selects his 
notes without reference to a chord se- 
quence, there are virtually no purposeful 
harmonic patterns. Bass-alto intervals 
are almost entirely random. However, 
Coleman's own lines usually suggest con- 
ventional harmonic resolutions, and these 
shifting suggestions give much of his 
playing a blues-filled feeling suffused with 
the oldest jazz traditions. We may agree 
or disagree with the claim that his ahar- 
monic and, in the usual sense, formless 
approach represents the jazz wave of the 
future, but the fact remains that he is a 
player with extraordinary melodic, rhyth- 
mic, and tonal gifts. find him the most 
rewarding alto saxophonist in contem- 
porary jazz. 

This album was not made with a quar- 
tet, but with a so-called double quartet, 
eight men including Coleman—alto, bass 
clarinet, two trumpets, two bassists, and 
two drummers. The whole LP is one 
thirty-eight-minute piece—a very brief 
introductory section (which will remove 
more needles from more turntables than 
anything which follows) and then a solo 
from each player. Each solo is introduced 
by a short ensemble theme. Other than 
these themes, nothing is prepared, and 
there are no formal or harmonic guide- 
posts. It is the same routine which works 
well in Coleman's quartet. The trouble 
here is that the soloists are frequently 
accompanied by the other horns in a kind 
of cacophonic counterpoint, and since 
at times everybody is playing at once, 
utterly without design, there is plenty of 
aimless noise. I venture to say that eight 
men (or six men—not counting the drum- 
mers) simply cannot improvise coherently 
together on a basis of nothing more than 
hopeful emotional rapport or a vague con- 
cept of what Coleman calls “pitch” 
It works with Coleman and a bass player, 
but not with six voices. At least not yet. 

Coleman himself plays beautifully and 
with great relaxation. It’s a pity the 
other horns didn’t stay out of his solo. 
The main impression given by each of 
the other horns in solo (or, rather, as they 
lead in turn what amounts to an ensemble 
improvisation) is aimlessness and dis- 
comfort. Freddie Hubbard (trumpet) 
plays neo-bop figures—some of them very 
nice in isolation—which haven't much to 
do with Coleman's conception. — Eric 
Dolphy (bass clarinet) invents, as usual, 
some striking lines and sonorities, but 
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seems at a loss as to what to do with 
them. He sounds frantic and badly dis- 
organized. All function better as soloists 
than as voices in the ensemble, where they 
do, I’m afraid, some puzzled faking— 
Coleman excepted. The two bassists 
(Charlie Haden and Scott LaFaro), on 
the other hand, have a ten-minute duet 
which is the high point of the piece. 
Anyone could have predicted the har- 
monic and melodic confusion in an ex- 
periment such as this one. Balanced 
against that, though, is a rhythmic rich- 
ness wonderful to hear. Rhythmic pat- 
terns fade and gradually replace one 
another with genuine spontaneity and no 
abruptness. This is where I hope Cole- 
man is leading us. Some critics will receive 
this performance as a welcome extension 
of the kind of music begun by Coleman's 
quartets. I tend to think it demonstrates 
simply that a soloist over a bass line can 
be free in a sense that players in a dense 
ensemble can’t afford to be. M.E. 


Red Mitchell: Rejoice! Pacific Jazz 
PJ-22, $4.98. 
ATHIS kind of record is a pleasure to re- 
view, not because of great adventurous- 
ness nor even of any special achievement, 
but because of the genuine music that 
takes place. Mitchell's discovery of the 
cello brings an added dimension to his 
already superb playing. He has probably 
restrung the instrument like the string 
bass, as have most bass players who have 
suddenly produced recordings featuring 
this rather difficult instrument. But 
Mitchell goes one step further and scat- 
sings in unison with his plucked instru- 
mental line, producing a sound somewhat 
like an up-dated Slam Stewart. The re- 
maining members of the group are top- 
notch: Jim Hall has begun to demon- 
strate an increasingly broad range of ex- 
pression and Frank Butler is the best 
drummer to appear on the scene since 
Elvin Jones. Pianist Frank Strazzeri, also 
excellent, specializes in  cleanly-articu- 
lated lines that are a happy combination of 
the better elements of Al Haig and Eddie 
Costa. The tunes are plain, simple and 
functional, intended only as_ starting 
points for improvisation. Since they are 
mostly in keys that fall comfortably for 
the string instruments (both Jim’s Blues 
and Black Eyed Peas are in G) they havea 
somewhat brighter sound than usual. But 
more important than anything is the feel- 
ing of bright spontaneity and joy of craft 
that pervades the set. At one point a 
voice emerges from the background noises 
(the date was made live at The Renais- 
sance club in L.A.) to crow, “man, we 
oughta take this band to New York!!’’ I 
heartily agree. —D.H. 
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Unlikely Corners | 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 
go home whistling; to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


unlikely corners. . . 


LTHOUGH I have not yet seen the 


review copy I feel I must mention 
an interesting album titled Rodgers 
and Hart Revisited (Spruce 101). 


Much as I am in agreement with such an 
idea—the rediscovery of lesser-known 
songs by our great popular song writers 
this enterprise seems to me to be afflicted 
with an unfortunate sickness. I suppose 
the best term would be precious-itis: a 
preoccupation with the little known for 
its own sake. But worst of all are the 
liner notes—by producer Ben Bagley 
which, in % weaken the entire 
project with a vicious tone and what we 
used to call in school ‘‘semi-wit.’’ There 
seems to be no need for Bagley’s ego- 
centric, arch, personal opinions, which 
are as unilluminating as they are just too, 
too clever. 

But it seems silly to waste time on 
Bagley’s prattle, when the songs and the 
performances are what are really impor- 
tant. The songs are all practically un- 
known—from J Blush to the opening of 
the “Garrick Gaieties’’—which is just 
what the devoted Rodgers and Hart fans 
want. In addition, different versions of 
the same song are included. How does 
all this come off? I would say that the 
programming is a bit dull and that the 
vocalizing is often less than good. Here 
again the Bagley touch. I must say that 
the orchestrations by Norman Paris are 
excellent. Summary: recommended to 
all Rodgers and Hart fans and all deep- 
dyed musical theater fans. You could 
always apply black paint to the first two 
célumns of liner notes. The cover draw- 
ing by Harvey Schmidt would have been 
just the thing for a Ziegfeld album. 

Peggy Lee's new album is titled If You 
Go (Capitol @©ST-1630), a collection of 
ballads. It is a beautiful program con- 
sisting of a number of fine songs, sung in 
the Lee manner—huskily, musical, mean- 
ingfully—and accompanied by an _ or- 


sense, 
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—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


chestra conducted by Quincy Jones. His 
arrangements are remarkably inventive, 
varied, and apposite. It is a sensitive 
tonal backdrop to the womanly voice of 
Peggy Lee. How refreshing to hear a 
“‘oirl singer’’ these days who doesn’t sound 
like a fugitive from an ice cream parlor or 
a boudoir. 

Somewhat the same reaction may come 
from a hearing of Ella in Hollywood 
(Verve 4052). This is yet another ‘‘loca- 
tion"’ recording which captures Miss 
Fitzgerald in an actual performance and 
along with it, alas, the palm-pounding 
of the audience. The pounding is de- 
served, of course, for this great ballad 
singer’s voice flows like honey in a July 
sun. It is a lovely instrument, always 
controlled, flexible, and warm. There are 
especially excellent renditions of I've Got 
The World on a String, It Might as Well Be 
Spring and Satin Doll; an _ infectiously 
rhythmic You're Driving Me Crazy and a 
satiric Blue Moon (Miss Fitzgerald's ob- 
servation on current song crazes). I am 
not always comfortable with the vast 
amount of time given over to scat singing, 
e.g., Take the A Train, but this is a matter 
of personal taste, I suppose. I just don’t 
warm up to such vocalization, perhaps be- 
cause it is so unvocal. Maybe if the same 
pattern came from a trumpet I'd be more 
impressed, but they don’t and simply do 
not seem to make any kind of sense to 
me. But then I don’t go for coloraturas, 
either. But Ella I dig for the purity of 
her tone and the color of her voice. 

The Swingin’ Peters Sisters (Capi- 
tol ©ST-10290), American-born though 
now living abroad—this album was re- 
corded in London—blend their voices in a 
concert of excellent fare: Without a Song, 
I Feel a Song Comin’ On, Maybe It's Be- 
cause I Love You Too Much, It's D’Lovely, 
etc. The singing is exciting, filled with 
energy—‘solid,”” I think it used to be 
called—and never loses sight of the 
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melody. Really a most appealing album. 

The sometimes strident voice of Connie 
Francis, while good on rhythm, is gen- 
erally out of its class in the more romantic 
ballad. Its timbre is almost metallic, 
though flexible and quite effective on cer- 
tain kinds of songs. Now we have Con- 
nie Francis sings ‘‘Never on Sunday”’ 
(M-G-M E-3965) in which Miss Francis 
sings more than a dozen movie title songs 
(Young at Heart, Around the World, High 
Noon, Tammy, and so on). Many of 
them are infused with a light rock and 
roll flavor, not offensive or raucous—but 
mildly disturbing. 

One of the fanciest sets this year is 
devoted to a survey of The Nat King 
Cole Story (Capitol Q@SWCL-1613), 
an impressively produced package com- 
plete with an _ elaborately illustrated, 
and lovingly written booklet. Thirty-six 
songs spanning the vocalist’s career are 
included on three superbly recorded discs 
—eighteen years of what is now a part of 
popular mufgical history. Included is 
practically every song ever identified 
with Cole from Straighten Up and Fly 
Right through Non Dimenticar and 
touching on such songs as Star Dust, It’s 
Only a Paper Moon and Nature Boy. 
Personally, I've always found Cole's 
singing too mannered (though often 
shaded with great sensitivity), but his 
wide following will certainly want this. 

A fresh new voice is that of Ron 
Husmann (Capitol (@ST-1624), best 
known for his work in the musical ‘‘Ten- 
derloin”. Mr. Husmann has a youthful, 
trained, ‘‘legitimate’’ voice which is 
excellent for musical comedy songs. He 
projects lyrics with understanding and 
clarity, and his baritone is full and rich. 
Among the songs sung by Ron Hussman 
in this debut solo album (in which he also 
sings duets with himself) are Oh, Lady Be 
Good, I Can't Get Started, You're Just in 
Love, Blue Prelude—all done in fine style. 

From the world of the shrunken head 
(TV-land, I mean) we have a pleasant 
album titled Bonanza (M-G-M E-3960). 
I happen to like this show, and watch it 
on occasion. David Rose, he of the lush 
strings, supplies the weekly background 
music, and much of what is here as- 
sembled was done by his own expert 
hand. Mr. Rose has a fine knack for 
melody, but curiously the signature 
theme (also included) is the work of Jay 
Livingston and Ray Evans. It is a melod- 
ic mélange, held together by the David 
Rose ‘‘sound” and the fact that all of the 
music was used on the TV show. It is 
dramatic, evocative, and frankly I don’t 
know what you’re going to do with it 
once you've got it. 

Henry Mancini’s score for the film 
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version of Truman Capote’s brilliantly 
enchanting study in scarlet living, Break- 
fast at Tiffany’s (RCA Victor LPM- 

2362) is available in a sound track tran- 
scription under the composer’s direction. 
Itisan amusing and properly brittle score; 
on the cover is a photograph of Audrey 
Hepburn that you might want to own. 
The album itself is a pleasure, also; 
in its own way it is a smartly scored com- 
mentary on our civilization. It is light 
and charming and doesn’t call for a great 
deal of concentration. The liner contains 
a mash note from Miss Hepburn to com- 
poser Mancini; unfortunately, it doesn’t 
have her return address. 

I am pleasantly surprised to find that 
I am much impressed with the score by 
Miklés Rozsa for the film King of Kings 
(M-G-M 1E2). Though necessarily epi- 
sodic, the individual sections of the score 
are very effective and some are powerful, 
indeed. The main theme of the film is a 
majestic one and quite stirring. Other 
portions of the music draw upon Baby- 
lonian and Yemenite sources, which are— 
though greatly altered by the full sym- 
phony orchestra—interesting to hear. 
There is a Salome’s Dance which is wicked 
(I haven’t seen the picture, by the way). 

Some passages are quietly spiritual, 
and these are simple and moving. Com- 
poser Rozsa conducts his own music. 
The single record comes in a fancy box 
complete with a souvenir booklet, com- 
plete with scenes from the film and as- 
sorted comment. There is a curious want 
of taste, I feel, in enc losing stills from the 
film suitable for framing, particularly one 
of Jeffrey Hunter as Christ. I simply 
could not imagine anyone using it as a 
pin-up. -E.J 





Remember those in need across 
the world. Every $1 sends one 
gift package thru the CARE 
Food Crusade, New York 16, N.Y. 
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An Equipment Review 


Harman-Kardon 
A-300 Award Amplifier 


iy ANYONE had told me that a decent 
moderate-power stereo amplifier-pre- 
amplifier could be marketed for under 
$100 I skeptical 
eyebrows as high as they would have gone. 
That Harman-Kardon sent 
along this $99.95 15-watt-per-channel unit. 

The A-300 is rated at 


waveforms. 


would have raised my 


was before 
15 watts, music 
I still prefer the more con- 
sistent steady-state power rating. Harman- 
Kardon rates the unit this way at 12 watts 
per channel. This is what I tested for. 
When I ran test curve and power re- 
the A-300 I 


rather expected to find, as I have in other 


sponse measurements on 
low-priced units, poor bass response. Small 
transformers, dictated by cost considera- 
tions, do not make for good response in 
these critical areas. 
Full 


more watts, is provided from just under 


The A-300 was quite 
surprising. power response, 12 or 
50 cycles to 35 thousand cycles. Phono 
equalization, usually poor below 50 cycles, 
is within a db of the ideal RIAA down to 
20 cycles. Above 15,000 cps the curve of 
the amplifier falls faster than it should. 
At 20,000 cps the provided curve is 5 db 
lower than it should be. 

IM distortion, too, is quite satisfactory 
for a unit in this category. At twelve 
watts I got 1.3 distortion. At listening 
levels of one watt, distortion was just 


under 1°;. Harmonic distortion as viewed 


on my Precision 'scope was acceptable to 
that 


about thirty cycles. Below it was 








rather high. 


Clipping at maximum levels 
was quite clean. Square wave viewing, 
too, was good for a unit of this price. 

It takes about 5 millivolts to drive the 
unit to a 10-watt level in the phono posi- 
tion. Be sure that your cartridge has this 


output. (All the current ones do.) Since 
noise is reasonably low, this figure is better 
than it looks. Except with the highest- 
efficiency speakers the A-300 is silent. 

The A-300 sounds good. Controls are 
simple and effective. There are ganged 
rather than separate bass and treble con- 
trols for each channel. While separate 
knobs are to be preferred, they do cost 
more and are really not necessary, pro- 
vided identical speaker systems are used 
on each channel. One special control is a 
continuously variable stereo blend con- 
trol. This offers precise adjustment of the 
degree of stereo separation to suit the 
record being played. 

Other 


selector 


controls include the function 
switch, reverse control 
RIAA NARTB tape 


equalization switch, rumble cut, and con- 


stereo 
switch, disc or 
tour control switch. This last provides a 
degree of bass boost automatically for low- 
level listening compensation. 

For what it is—a low-distortion, good- 
sounding amplifier with far better than 
average bass—the A-300 provides an ex- 
ceptional value. For quality in its price 
range, I doubt that this unit is equaled 


today, much less surpassed. A ‘best buy”’. 
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Grado Cartridges 


N THE PAST few months Grado 
I Laboratories, Inc., have been unveiling 
a whole new line of cartridges, superseding 
the earlier models. This report covers all 
three models, ranging from the low-priced 
“Senator” at $24.95 through the “Classic” 
at $37.50 to the “Laboratory” at $49.50. 

One of the reasons why cartridge evalu- 
ations must remain so subjective is illus- 
trated most graphically by this group of 
cartridges. All three cartridges, with all 
the test records I used, showed remarkably 
similar test results. The RCA 12-5-71 
showed the cartridges to have good re- 
sponse to 20 kc. The curves evolved were 
depressed by three or four db over most 
of the range over 5 kc. This is, I believe, 
a characteristic of the record rather than 
the cartridges. The lower-priced models 
showed a progressive droop above 10 kc. 
None showed any radical peaks or valleys 
over the entire range. At the lowest 
frequencies also the units were quite flat, 
with a slight (2db) rise in the Laboratory 
model below 40 cycles. The Senator 
showed a 3 db rise at these frequencies. 
All three cartridges maintained full re- 
sponse down the line to the arm resonance 
in the Grado Lab arm, which occurs for all 
models at about 8 cycles. The lower- 
priced models also exhibited a 2 db peak 
at about 15 cycles. 

Based on these laboratory findings one 
would expect these cartridges to sound 
essentially the same. This is most cer- 
tainly mot the case. As the cost goes 
down, the smooth, totally effortless sound 
of the Laboratory model grows progres- 
sively sharper. Where the senior unit is 
completely transparent and clear, the 
Classic, and the Senator in particular, 
grow slightly thicker, less easy-sounding. 
Che junior cartridge alone seemed to dis- 
integrate slightly faster than its partners 
as the inner grooves of the record were ap- 
preached. (It should be pointed out that 
all cartridges exhibit this effect, that the 
fault is mostly the record’s, and that the 
Laboratory model is second to none in its 
ability to make clean music out of records 
cut right up to the label.) 

On one point the tests and subjective 
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effect did agree. All three cartridges offer 
excellent and consistent channel separa- 
tion even at the highest frequencies. All 
provided a tape-like stereo effect with no 
instrument wander or uncertain location 
problems. 

Taken individually, I can state that the 
Grado Laboratory Cartridge is as fine a 
cartridge as it has ever been my pleasure 
to listen to. The purity of tone, particu- 
larly in the upper registers, has no su- 
perior. Bass is full to the lowest pedal, yet 
firm. The over-all impression I got from 
this unit was that it is the easiest-to- 
listen-to cartridge, in my system at least, 
that has come my way. 

The Classic is almost the same. A 
shade brighter, sibilants not quite so 
crystalline. For systems or ears requiring 
a bit of extra top sheen, this is the cartridge. 

The Senator is still brighter, almost a 
bit strident at times. Still, it sounds 
awfully good. I can safely state that I've 
come across nothing under $25 that 
comes close to this one’s performance. 

All in all, Mr. Grado has done himself 
proud. 


Addendum to Grado Review 


One of the problems of being a reviewer 
is that you are forced to live with what 
you write. 

In the July issue I wrote an almost 
gushing review of the ADC-1 cartridge. 
Here I am again with a rave about the 
Grado Laboratory Cartridge. © Which 
one is better? Which one do I like better? 
Frankly, I don’t know. Since I received 
the Grado units I have been A-B testing 
them against the ADC-1. There are dif- 
ferences, to be sure. The ADC is brighter, 
has extraordinary channel separation, 
tracks at next to nothing. The Grado is 
softer, seems a shade better on the top. 
Both are without peer in cleanliness, 
transient response, and lack of over-all 
strain or the stridency which has in one 
degree or another plagued everything 
else I had heard. Both too, are completely 
wasted in anything less than the finest 
arms and auxiliary equipment. 

So I am using both in my home systems. 
I expect that I shall continue to until some- 
one else unseats them. 
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ACK in the simple old days, those 
of us interested in the purer repro- 
duction of music would never consider the 


use of a changer to achieve that end. 
But, alas, those days are no more. They 
don't even call them changers any longer. 


Now 


In their defense, I must say that some of 


they're automatic turntables. 


the better ones can, indeed, provide good 


service in a quality music system. 
This new Miracord, however, is not 
like anything I've come across before 


It is beautifully put together. ‘There is an 
aura of professional engineering about it. 
And it performs accordingly Press one 
of the three effortless buttons that select 
the proper record size and the arm picks 
up, moves over, and gently sits down on 
the lead-in groove 

a good turntable are 


The 


providing the 


The attributes of 
low rumble and high speed stability. 
latter is accomplished by 
Studio H with a synchronous motor drive. 
So far as I know, this is the only changer 
on the market so equipped. As to rumble, 
it is equal to all but the finest manual 


Total 


50-cycle cutoff 


turntables. rumble, lateral or 


vertical, with a filter, is 


35 db down. Flutter and wow, which 


are the nemeses of many changers, are 


below audibility. Piano tone is quite 


natural. Part of the secret of this per- 


formance is a heavy, non-ferrous turn- 


table, accurately balanced and riding on a 
good bearing system. 

The tone arm is up to the rest of the 
mechanism. It is of the statically im- 


balanced type; that is, there are no 


springs. Vertical and lateral friction is the 
lowest I have ever seen in a device of this 


kind. 


This is accomplished by a unique 
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disengaged 


linkage that is completely 
from the arm when it is in playing posi- 
tion. Tracking pressures well below two 
grams are quite feasible with this arm. 

At $99.50 the Miracord is not 


But it does provide a manual 


inex- 
pensive. 
turntable caliber of performance in an 
automatic four-speed device. The unit is 
as easy to use as a manual player, as well. 
Simply lifting the arm and setting it down 
at the beginning of the record starts the 
motor and engages the idler wheel. <A 
short spindle is provided for convenience 
in manual operation. The change mechan- 
ism is entirely operated through the long 
spindle, which holds the record at three 
points. Since the spindle is not locked in, 
it is free to turn with any tight record, 
thus eliminating the tendency for en- 
larging the spindle hole that is common 
with many automatic devices. 

that I am 


mightily impressed with this new Mira- 


It must be fairly obvious 


cord. It is likely to provide long service. 
Let me also point out that in areas where 
the AC voltage is quite stable there is no 
great advantage to the synchronous motor. 
I have not tested it but I suspect that the 
four-pole motor version will perform about 
as well as the Studio H. 

tional motor unit, called 
Studio, sells for $79.95. If voltage fluctu- 
ation is a problem, the synchronous motor 


The conven- 
simply the 


model is to be recommended. 

In the sample sent me, the manufac- 
turer had installed an Elac STS-310 stereo 
cartridge. I did not subject it to extensive 
tests, but my impression is that it is a 
rather bright unit with some peakiness in 
Test records revealed 
a damped resonant peak at about 10 kc. 


the top frequencies. 
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READERS’ 


RECORD EXCHANGE & MART 





At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 


WILL SWAP a complete stereo system—Dyna 
PAS-2, Stereo 70, Fairchild Turntable, Grado 
Arm, Dynatuner, Tandberg Model 3 Recorder, 
ind two AR-3s PLUS one thousand LPs and 
stereodiscs with storage cabinets—-for a shack 
and some land within 100 miles of New York 
Citv, or for a new station wagon, or for cash. 
Write to Box 218, ARG. 


WANTED: Haydn Society three-disc set HSQ-H 
Op. 50, Nos. 1-6, Schneider Quartet). Write to 
Box 216, ARG, or (if in New York or vicinity) 
phone IN 1-6299. Will buy or swap. 


RENOWNED COLLECTION of vocal records to 


be sold by series of mail auctions: many major 


rarities, fine selection of less expensive items. 
Free lists. Write directly to Dr. Robert L. 
Autrey, 296 Troy Road, Rochester 18, New 


York. 


EXPERIENCE WITH 
Fascinating, educational. 
recorder or amazing new 
endless tape recorder. Self-hypnosis, self-im 
provement, vocabulary, language courses, many 
others, now available on tape and record. As 
tonishing details, sensational 300-items catalog 
FREE. Write: Sleep-Learning Research As 
sociation, Box 24-RG, Olympia, Washington. 


‘““SLEEP-LEARNING' : 
Use your ene: 
“Electronic Educator 


OUT-OF-PRINT LP's and 78's. Extensive selec 
tion. No lists). SEA OF RECORDS, INC.. 
116 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


WANTED: Pinza albums—#1524, “I Love You" 
78 or 45 r.p.m.; #1703, “Great Combinations’’, 
33 or 45 r.p.m.; DA-695, “‘Faust’’ aria. Write 


directly to A. L. Fairfield, 


Chicago 25, Illinois. 


Kalman, 4817 N. 


78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 


Verona, New Jersey. 


FOR “HARD TO GET”’ records—all speeds ae 
our Rare Records Department. REC D 
EXC — E, 812 Seventh Avenue, New York 
19, N. 


VOCAL COLLECTORS: The Record Collector is the 


Over 100 great 
published (many 
careers, reviews. 


specialist magazine you need. 
singers’ discographies already 
still available) with matrices, 
Only $3 annually for 
Record Collector, 61 Fore Street, 
tolk, England. 


Ipswich, Suf 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 


JOHN LANCASTER 
306 West 76th Street, New York City 23 
ENdicott 2-1961 


Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentais 


List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


WwW. 86 ST. NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 
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12 octavo issues. The 


ALL AVAILABLE English LPs from stock or 6/8 


weeks delivery. Large stocks of LPs from France, 
Germany, Italy, Denmark etc., etc. Send for free 
monthly listings of LP and 78 r.p.m. Collectors’ 
Iterms. Ross, Court & Co., 3244 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 12, Canada. 


ROCOCO RECORDS Famous Voices of the Past 
on modern LP. Latest issues: No. 29 Emma 
Eames; No. 30 Adelina Patti/Blanche Marchesi; 
No. 31 Jussi Bjoerling; No. 32 Lucrezia Bori. 
Complete listing from 3244 Yonge Street, Toronto 
12, Canada. 


KUENG SWISS RECORDERS, pear, cherry, 
rosewoods. Sopranos $7.50 up. Corelli Student 
pearwood soprano, $3.95. Purcell pearwood 
alto, $14.00. Kentucky Mt. Dulcimers $60.00. 
Complete catalogue of Recorder Music & 
Methods. Classic Guitar and International Folk 
Music. Pete & Peggy Seeger Banjo Methods. 
Runge English Lute Song Book $1.50. Free 
Catalogue G-26. HARGAIL MUSIC, 157 West 
57th Street, New York City 19. 


CLASSICAL 78 r.p.m. and cut-out LP records 
for the serious beginner or inte: mediate collector. 
Reasonable prices. Free introductory lists. 
Collections bought. The Gramophone Shop, 
Box 7451, Station “‘C’’, Atlanta 9, Georgia. 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


PROMPT DELIVERY. WE WILL NOT BE 
UNDERSOLD. AMPLIFIERS, TAPE RE- 
CORDERS, TUNERS, ETC. No catalogs. 
AIR MAIL QUOTES. COMPARE. L. 
BROWN SALES CORP., Dept. G, 239 East 24th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J. 


A FINE CATALOGUE of classical L. P. records 
(British), including deletions; also extensive 
vocal 78 lists available, air mailed 50c. All discs 
in perfect condition, inexpensive. The Gramo- 
phone Shop, 901, Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, 
W. L., Great Britain. 


Crown, Magnecord, 


| Instruction in the Art of Playing the Harpsichord 


IGor KIPNIS 


45 Grove Street, New York City 14 
| Telephone CHelsea 2-3596 | 


| "TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


118 West 87th Street, New York City 24 
besensenst 47355 


Miracord Studio H Changer 








ACK in the simple old days, those 
of us interested in the purer repro- 
duction of music would never consider the 


that 
those days are no more. 


use of a 
But, alas, 
don’t even call them changers any longer. 
Now 


In their defense, | must say that some of 


changer to achieve end. 


They 
they're automatic turntables. 
the better ones can, indeed, provide good 
service in a quality music system. 

This Miracord, 
like I've 
It is beautifully put together. 


new however, is not 


anything come across. before. 
There is an 
aura of professional engineering about it. 
\nd it performs accordingly. Press one 
of the three effortless buttons that select 
the proper record size and the arm picks 
up, moves over, and gently sits down on 
the lead-in groove 
The attributes of a good turntable are 


The 


providing the 


low rumble and high speed stability. 
latter is accomplished by 
Studio H with a synchronous motor drive. 
So far as I know, this is the only changer 
on the market so equipped. As to rumble, 
it is equal to all but the finest manual 
turntables. Potal 
vertical, with a 50-cycle cutoff filter, is 
35 db Flutter 


nemeses of 


rumble, lateral or 


down. and wow, which 


are the many changers, are 


below audibility. Piano tone is quite 


natural. Part of the secret of this per- 


formance is a heavy, non-ferrous turn- 
table, accurately balanced and riding on a 
good bearing system. 

The tone arm is up to the rest of the 
It is of the statically 


that is, 


mechanism. im- 


balanced type; there are no 


springs. Vertical and lateral friction is the 
lowest I have ever seen in a device of this 


kind. 


[his is accomplished by a unique 
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that is 
from the arm when it is in playing posi- 


linkage 


completely disengaged 


tion. Tracking pressures well below two 
grams are quite feasible with this arm. 
\t $99.50 the 


pensive. 


Miracord is not inex- 
But it does provide a manual 
turntable caliber of performance in an 
The unit is 
as easy to use as a manual player, as well. 


Simply lifting the arm and setting it down 


automatic four-speed device. 


at the beginning of the record starts the 
motor and engages the idler wheel. A 
short spindle is provided for convenience 
in manual operation. The change mechan- 
ism is entirely operated through the long 
spindle, which holds the record at three 
points. Since the spindle is not locked in, 
it is free to turn with any tight record, 
thus eliminating the tendency for en- 
larging the spindle hole that is common 
with many automatic devices. 

that I am 
mightily impressed with this new Mira- 
cord. 


It must be fairly obvious 
It is likely to provide long service. 
Let me also point out that in areas where 
the AC voltage is quite stable there is no 
great advantage to the synchronous motor. 
I have not tested it but I suspect that the 
four-pole motor version will perform about 
as well as the Studio H. 
tional motor unit, called simply the 
Studio, sells for $79.95. If voltage fluctu- 
ation is a problem, the synchronous motor 


The conven- 


model is to be recommended. 

In the sample sent me, the manufac- 
turer had installed an Elac STS-310 stereo 
cartridge. I did not subject it to extensive 
tests, but my impression is that it is a 
rather bright unit with some peakiness in 
Test records revealed 
a damped resonant peak at about 10 kc. 


the top frequencies. 
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At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, 
or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 
unit. should y the insertion. 





WILL SWAP a complete stereo system—Dyna 
PAS-2, Stereo 70, Fairchild Turntable, Grado 
Arm, Dynatuner, Tandberg Model 3 Recorder, 
and two AR-3s PLUS one thousand LPs and 
stereodiscs with storage cabinets—for a shack 
and some land within 100 miles of New York 
Citv, or for a new station wagon, or for cash. 
Write to Box 218, ARG. 


WANTED: Haydn Society three-disc set HSQ-H 
Op. 50, Nos. 1-6, Schneider Quartet). Write to 
Box 216, ARG, or (if in New York or vicinity) 
phone IN 1-6299. Will buy or swap. 


RENOWNED COLLECTION of vocal records to 
be sold by series of mail auctions: many major 
rarities, fine selection of less expensive items. 
Free lists. Write directly to Dr. Robert L. 
Autrey, 296 Troy Road, Rochester 18, New 
York. 


EXPERIENCE WITH ‘“‘SLEEP-LEARNING"”: 
Fascinating, educational. Use your ms natn 
recorder or amazing new ‘Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-hypnosis, self-im 
provement, vocabulary, language courses, many 
others, now available on tape and record. As- 
tonishing details, sensational 300-items catalog 
FREE Write: Sleep-Learning Research As 
sociation, Box 24-RG, Olympia, Washington. 


OUT-OF-PRINT LP's and 78's. Extensive selec 
tion. No lists. SEA OF RECORDS, INC., 
116 Ninth Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


WANTED: 
78 or 45 r.p.m.; 
33 or 45 r.p.m.; 


Pinza albums—#1524, “I Love You"’, 
#1703, ‘‘Great Combinations’, 
DA-695, “Faust’’ aria. Write 


directly to A. L. Kalman, 4817 N. Fairfield, 
Chicago 25, Illinois. 

78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 


tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 


FOR “HARD TO GET” records—all ey 
our Rare Records Department. RECORD 
EXCHANGE, 812 Seventh Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y. 


VOCAL COLLECTORS: The Record Collector is the 
specialist magazine you need. Over 100 great 
singers’ discographies already published (many 
still available) with matrices, careers, reviews. 
Only $3 annually for 12 octavo issues. The 
Record Collector, 61 Fore Street, Ipswich, Suf 
tolk, England. 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 


JOHN LANCASTER 


306 West 76th Street, New York City 23 
ENdicott 2-196! 


| Monthly Record Sale 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentais 


List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


OW. S86 ST. NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 





ALL AVAILABLE English LPs from stock or 6/8 


weeks delivery. Large stocks of LPs from France, 
Germany, Italy, Denmark etc., etc. Send for free 
monthly listings of LP and 78 r.p.m. Collectors’ 
Items. Ross, Court & Co., 3244 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 12, Canada. 


ROCOCO RECORDS Famous Voices of the Past 
on modern LP. Latest issues: No. 29 Emma 
Eames; No. 30 Adelina Patti/Blanche Marchesi; 
No. 31 Jussi Bjoerling; No. 32 Lucrezia Bori. 
Complete listing from 3244 Yonge Street, Toronto 
12, Canada. 


KUENG SWISS RECORDERS, pear, cherry, 
rosewoods. Sopranos $7.50 up. Corelli Student 
pearwood soprano, $3.95. Purcell pearwood 
alto, $14.00. Kentucky Mt. Dulcimers $60.00. 
Complete catalogue of Recorder Music & 
Methods. Classic Guitar and International Folk 
Music. Pete & Peggy Seeger Banjo Methods. 
Runge English Lute Song Book $1.50. Free 
Catalogue G-26. HARGAIL MUSIC, 157 West 
57th Street, New York City 19. 


CLASSICAL 78 r.p.m. and cut-out LP records 
for the serious beginner or intermediate collector. 
Reasonable prices. Free introductory lists. 
Collections bought. The Gramophone Shop, 
Box 7451, Station “‘C’’, Atlanta 9, Georgia. 


AMPEX, CONCERTONE, Crown, Magnecord, 
Norelco, Presto, Bogen, Tandberg, Sherwood, 
Rek-O-Kut, Scott, Shure, Dynakit, others. 
Trades. Boynton Studio, Dept. AR, 10 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Tuckahoe, N. Y 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert S. 
—— 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
and. 


COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


PROMPT DELIVERY. WE WILL NOT BE 
UNDERSOLD. AMPLIFIERS, TAPE RE- 
CORDERS, TUNERS, ETC. No catalogs. 
AIR MAIL QUOTES. COMPARE. L. 
BROWN SALES CORP., Dept. G, 239 East 24th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print. 
Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP 
Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J. 


A FINE CATALOGUE of classical L. P. records 
(British), including deletions; also extensive 
vocal 78 lists available, air mailed 50c. All discs 
in perfect condition, inexpensive. The Gramo- 
phone Shop, 901, Dumbarton Road, Glasgow, 
W. L., Great Britain. 


Instruction in the Art of Playing the Harpsichord 


IGor KIPNIS 


45 Grove Street, New York City 14 
| Telephone CHelsea 2-3596 


| TEACHER OF , Pawo 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


118 West 87ch Street, New York City 24 
TRafalgar 4-7355 
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Special Christmas Gift Rates | 


Do ali your collector-friends read THe American Recorp Guipg? 
Why not enter gift subscriptions? You will know the satisfaction of 
having introduced them to the inner circle of America’s most discerning 
and best informed musical audience. 


announcing your 


I enclose $ 


Mail to: 


gifts. 


Initial One-Year Subscription, $4.00 
Each Additional Subscription, $3.00 
(Pan America, add 25c; other foreign countries, add 50c) 
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Re cord Guide 
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Please enter my subscription to Toe AMERICAN Recorp GuIDE. 


I enclose: $4.50 for one year... . 


A 


MASSE 


$8 for two years.... 
(Pan America, add 25¢ s year; other foreign countries, add $0c 2 year) 


=o 


The American 


Record 







Guide 


P. O. Box 319 
Radio City Station 
New York 19, N. Y. 


We will send appropriate cards 


on 
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$10 for three years.... 


P. O. Box 319 
Radio City Station 


New York 19,N Y. 


The 





American Record Guide 











WESTMINSTER PRESENTS TRADI 


FOR THE SELECTIVE LISTENER (and giver) 


Memorable listening, poignantly appropri- 
ate for Christmas time — or any time — as 
Westminster presents five superb Baroque 
albums for the selective listener. 

Recorded with Westminster's renowned 
fealty to definitive presentation of great 
music, these stirring traditional ensembles 
are formidably executed. Hermann Scher- 
chen’s Messiah is universally hailed as the 
outstanding record of the decade. And his 
Brandenburg Concertos, Mass in B Minor 


Westminster's Christmas Classics 

1. Handel: The Messiah (original Dublin version). 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Vienna Academy 
Chorus; Hermann Scherchen, Conductor. Complete 
Set: WST 306 (Stereo), $19.98, XWN 3306 (Monaural), 
$16.98. Beloved Choruses From Messiah WST 14094 
(Stereo), XWN 18099 (Monaural). Highlights From 
Messiah WST 14095 (Stereo), XWN 18676 (Monaural). 
2. Corelli: 12 Concerti Grossi, Op. 6. English Baroque 
Orchestra; Argeo Quadri, Conductor. XWN 3301 (Mon 
aural), complete set $14.98. Single 
albums, XWN 18038, 18039, 18040. 

3. Bach: Mass in B Minor. Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra, Vienna Academy Cho- 
ruses; Hermann Scherchen Conductor. Full 
set: WST 304 (Stereo) $17.98; XWN 3305 
(Monaural) $14.98. 

4. Vivaldi: Gloria. Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, Vienna Academy Chorus and 
Soloists; Herman Scherchen, Conductor. 


hh 
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Messiah (Bass 
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and Gloria are equally splendid examples 
of superb virtuosity. 

You'll want to hear these compelling 
performances and add them to your own 
—and a fellow discophile’s — collection. 


give music to satisfy the selective lis- 
tener who demands the very finest in 


and single albums wherever fine records 








TIONAL CHRISTMAS ALBUMS 

























For when you give Westminster, you 


recordings. Available in complete sets 


are sold. 


WST 14139 (Stereo) and XWN 18958 (Monaural). 

5. Bach: 6 Brandenburg Concertos. Soloists of the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra; Hermann Scherchen, 
Conductor. Complete Set: WST 307 (Stereo) $17.98; 
XWN 3316 (Monaural) $14.98. Brandenburg Concertos 
Numbers 1 & 2: WST 14114 (Stereo), XWN 18932 
(Monaural). Brandenburg Concertos Numbers 3 & 4: 
WST 14115 (Stereo), XWN 18933 (Monaural). Bran- 
denburg Concertos Numbers 5 & 6: WST 14116 
(Stereo), XWN 18934 (Monaural). 


THE WESTMINSTER LISTENER 
IS THE SELECTIVE LISTENER 
Free... for the Westminster Listener — 
complete new catalog. Write Dept. S-2, 
Westminster Recording Company, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Am-Par Record Corp., 1501 
Broadway, New York 36, New York. 
Stereo: $5.98 — Monaural: $4.98. 
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this is the 


the playback unit that enables you to 

Ou a OF enjoy all the quality of today’s records 
With the tremendous advances achieved in record 

quality, and in amplifier and speaker components, 


the playback unit assumes a role of unprecedented 
importance. It is the vital link between the record's 
promise of performance and its ultimate realization 
For, if all the quality in the modern record were ex- 
tracted from its grooves, and delivered — unaltered 
—to the amplifier, the result would be almost indis- 
tinguishable from the original live performance. 





No one playback component can fulfill this require- 
ment. It takes all three. And that is why you can de- 
pend upon the Troubador — combining the finest 
cartridge, arm and turntable—to deliver all the quality 
in your records to the rest of your music system. 


empire 108 mono-stereo cartridge 
Low mass and high compliance. Stylus tracks with 
force as low as 1 gram. Flat from 10 to 20,000 cycles 
on both channels, balance to +14 db. Full channel 
separation over re spectrum. $35.00 


empire 980 playback arm 

Dynamic balance, low inertia and high compliance 
make the 980 the most stable yet freely responsive 
arm available. Tracks 108 cartridge at 1 gram. $50.00 
ARM NOTES: (a) Calibrated knob—accurate to +0.1 
gram—adjusts torque of clock spring for desired 
stylus force without disturbing arm balance—does 
not shift center-of-mass. (b) Vertical and lateral pivot 
bearings suspended in ball races. 


empire 208 3-speed turntable 
Only two moving parts — motor and turntable — 
coupled by seamless belt for lowest rumble content. 
Vertical and horizontal rumble amplitude, less than 
1 millionth of an inch. No wow or flutter. ($100. ° 


TURNTABLE NOTES. (c) Hysteresis motor has dynami- 
cally balanced rotor and stepped, 3-speed pulley. 
(d) Neoprene-impregnated seamless belt is ground 
to uniform thickness + .0005”. (e) Turntable platter 
individually adjusted to dynamic balance. Weighs 6 
Ibs., and has dual rim for optimum flywheel effective- 
ness. (f) Lapped mainshaft rotates in micro-honed 
bearing-well. Tolerance is less than .0001”. 


See and hear the Troubador at your high fidelity 
dealer today and discover the wonderful difference 
it will make in the performance of your music system. 
Price is $200, ‘including cartridge, arm, turntable 
and wainut base. Price, less cartridge, is $155.00, 
For descriptive literature, write to: 

empire 
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